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THE WEEK. 


Tue figures of the camps for September were pub- 
lished as we were going to press: 


Total Number Rate per year 


in Camps. Deaths. per 1,000, 
) eee 85,410 7717 109 
| eee CEOND cicsie Fe 180 
August 105,347 1,878 ...... 214 
September ...... 109,418 ...... 2,411 ..... 264 


Certain remarks in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech last week were calculated to confirm the 
impression that the institution of the concentration 
camps was originally due to philanthropic motives. It 
has sometimes been argued that we have behaved with 
tinusual kindness in withdrawing the women and 
children, burning their homes, and concentrating them 
in camps where they have been swept off by disease 
at a rate of 264 per thousand. It is, therefore, parti- 
cularly important to notice an authoritative statement 
from Lord Milner reproduced in the Morning Leader of 
October 7. In a letter addressed to the Outlander 
Committee of Durban, his lordship’s private secretary 
was instructed to make the following statement : 
“The formation of concentration camps has been adopted 
purely on military grounds, as a means for hastening the end 
of the war, which is, after all, the first interest of the refugees 


themselves ; and as a military measure it is, his excellency 
believes, succeeding.” 


AutMOst every day during the last week has 
brought news of the execution of one or more prisoners 
taken in South Africa. These so-called executions are 
in no sense legal. In Mr. Frederic Harrison’s words : 


“(1) If any British subject was put to death, not in war, 
not aS a spy, and not in the course of actual military 
operations, but put to death alter a mock trial for treason 
or for some such civil offence, every man who ordered, 
aided, or abetted in his death was liable to be tried by 
a jury on a charge of murder; he was thus liable even 
after years had elapsed, and although an Act of indemnity 
might be passed in general terms. (2) Unless any man 
charged with such death could satisfy a jury of his country- 
men that the act was a bona-fide military necessity for the 
carrying out of some direct military operation, and was not 
a mere act of revenge, of terrorism, or of usurpation of civil 
law, the accused, whether soldier or civilian, general or 
governor, was undoubtedly guilty of murder.” 


These two propositions are, as Mr. Harrison has said, 
sustained by the highest English judges from Coke to 
Cockburn. Professor Dicey’s opinion is well known. 
The military manual is explicit. When will the law 
officers of the crown intervene to prevent these illegal 
shootings and hangings? Or does the simple maxim 
‘trust Lord Kitchener” apply to the overthrow of the 
common law of England upon which the lives and 
liberties of British subjects all over the world depend ? 
We should like to remind Sir Edward Grey once more 
of his strong declaration at Peterborough, on July 17: 


“ Remember that the penalties which are to be imposed 
upon those who have taken up arms against us in Cape 
Colony are not penalties such as capital punishment, which 
have always been associated with acts of treason and rebel- 
lion. Ifit was a question of capital punishment, / wou/d 
say at once there would be no question of capital punishment 


Sor any act of legitimate warfare against us, because capital 
punishment ts irreparable. And after the war is over, and 
whatever penalties you have imposed, I would wish that 
those penalties should be such as should be open to modifi- 
cation afterwards, and should give full play to those quali- 


ties of compassion, pity, and generosity, which do so much 
to heal the wounds of strife.” 


Mr. Asguitu’s description of the Spectators 
‘‘ blameless antecedents and growing infirmities” has 
given a great deal of amusement ; but the passage in 
his speech at Edinburgh which we liked best was his 
defence of Free Trade, and his attack (so long delayed) 
upon the inordinate and alarming growth of military 
expenditure : 
““What are our safeguards—safeguards, I will say, not 
only for our commercial supremacy but for our national 
existence—apart from the genius and the industry of our 
poms ? They are two, and two only. The one is Free 
trade, the other is the command of the sea. We are some- 
times told that the Liberals of to-day, and especially that 
school of Liberals to which, I believe, I am supposed to 
belong, have turned their backs on the simple Cobdenism 
of their fathers, and are worshipping in strange company in 
some temple of remission. However that may be—and 
Liberalism after all is not a stereotyped but a progressive 
creed—here, at any rate, we can vouch for Cobden as an 
authority. It is to him more than any other man that this 
country owes the blessing of Free Trade, and it was he who 
in memorable words said he was willing to consent to any 
expenditure which was necessary to make the British fleet 
the supreme naval force of the world. Depend upon it, the 
maintenance unimpaired of these two great national 
defences ought to be, and I trust it will be, one of the 
cardinal points of the Liberal policy of the future.” 
It is the misfortune of the country that the violation 
(by Liberals of the school to which Mr. Asquith is 
supposed to belong) of one Cobdenite article has already 
imperilled the other. The policy of expansion, the cul- 
tivation of national animosities, the blind and indis- 
criminate pursuit of war, has produced the only things 
which could endanger Free Trade—a vast expenditure 
and a gigantic deficit. And can an unwilling white 
people be held down without the militarism Mr. Asquith 
denounces ? 


Mr. Asguitu certainly followed his chief's lead on 
the licensing question. Sir Henry suggested, during 
the Budget debate, that it was time to ‘‘lay hands 
upon a large part of the increase in value ot i.censed 
houses.” His lieutenant confessed that : 

‘¢ He saw it to be of great importance that the community 
should take for itself somewhat of the added value—and the 
added value would be much greater when licenses were 
reduced—which the grant by the State of the monopoly of 
selling drink conferred on the premises in which the 
individual carried on his business.” 

This was in reply to a deputation from the Scottish 
Temperance Board. In his speech he announced his 
adhesion to ‘‘ the main lines, the governing principles,” 
of Lord Peel’s report, but maintained that ‘‘ you can- 
not carry out these proposals without something in 
the nature of compensation, to be levied, not from 
public funds, but from the profits of the trade itself.” 
And finally Mr. Asquith laid down the principles on 
which the grant of a monopoly should be based : 


“It is not onlya right but a duty of the State to appropriate 
to itself the enhanced value which this diminished number of 


licenses will carry from the monopoly they will enjoy of the 
sale of drirk, If you are going to give a man the privilege 
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which constitutes him a monopolist, a privilege which the 
State confers and the State can take away, both justice and 
policy suggest, at any rate, that the State should exact some- 
thing from him in return, and I hope that in any reform of the 
licensing system that is undertaken we shall not neglect, as 
we have done in the past, the enhanced value, amounting 
sometimes to ten, or twelve, or fourteen times the actual 
value of the premises, which accrues to them entirely 
from a State-conferred monopoly.” 
Even so staunch a monopolist as Mr. C. A. Cripps 
admits that ‘‘ the money out of which compensation 
should be paid should come from the trade itself.” Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Cripps agree with Mr. Chamberlain in 
recommending that grocers’ and beerhouse licenses 
should be granted by magistrates on the same terms as 
other licenses. 


‘* THE pro-Boer Press, as was only to be expected, 
passes over the speech made by Mr. (now Captain) 
William Allen, late Radical member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.” So writes the editor of the Pa// Mail 
Gazette, and adds that these neglected remarks of Mr. 
Allen’s ‘‘ destroy the whole Krugerite case,” coming as 
they do from ‘‘a sturdy Radical who, all honour to 
him, has felt Radical opinions to be compatible with 
two years’ roughing it on the veldt.”” This sudden burst 
of enthusiasm over Mr. Allen (in which the Zymes, 
which printed his speech on two consecutive days and 
referred to it with approval in its leading article on 
Monday, evidently shares) is merely due to the fact 
recorded by the Pall Mall that this “ ex-Radical M.P. 
makes out the enemy to be guilty of savagery as ruth- 
less as any committed by the impis of Cetewayo or Lo 
Bengula.” When we turn to Captain William Allen's 
speech we find this laudatory description well borne 
out. He told his audience, which included (we regret 
to observe) Mr. J. Lovatt, the present Liberal candidate 
for the borough, that ‘‘the Boers have been guilty of 
every traitorous, dirty, vile, and flagrant practice known 
to warfare.” Mr. Allen also described how he had 
seen Boer women shoot brave Englishmen under 
the white flag. The editors of the Z’mes and the 
Pall Mall Gazette smack their lips over sucha recital as 
this. But they omit, in commending it to their readers, 
to inform them that an English judge has already had 
something to say about Mr. William Allen’s powers of 
observation and general credulity. Heand Mr. Clough 
(another extreme loyalist) were fellow-directors of an 
india-rubber company, and shared the doubtful 
honours of a case decided at the Leeds Assizes in 1899. 
The readers of the Pall Mall Gasette are left to 
suppose that Mr. Allen is just the sort of witness who 
ought to be trusted. Yet the editor must surely know 
quite well what occurred in the Assize Court at Leeds 
(Jackson v. Clough) on December 9, 1899. We simply 
take the best report available of Mr. Justice Grantham’s 
summing up so far as it related to Mr. Allen: 

‘He must say he was astonished when he heard Mr. 
David (one of the counsel for the defence) say that Mr. 
Allen, who was sent out for the benefit of the company to 
find out the truth in regard to these estates, who charged 
41,900 for going out, never went near the place. He (Mr, 
Justice Grantham) had been trying to find out what Mr. 
Allen did. There were letters from him, cables from him, 
time out of mind; but he could not make out where he was, 


except that he was in Mexico. Mr. Allen had thoughts of 
going to the estates, and he thought he had gone.” 


So far we have only a summary, but the next sentence 
is given verbatim: ‘‘I think it was most discreditable 
to him, and I don’t care whether he was a member of 
Parliament or not.’ There does indeed seem to be 
more reason for believing that Captain Allen has 
recently visited the veldt than that Mr. Allen visited 
the india-rubber estates. But whether he counted the 
white flags any more accurately than the india-rubber 
trees there is grave reason to doubt. 


Mr. MACKARNESS convicts one of the numerous 
correspondents of the Z77mes, whose letter the editor 
of that paper hastened to endorse, of a particu- 


larly dishonest and cowardly misrepresentation of 
the words of a dead man. A correspondent who 
called himself ‘‘ Qualis ab Incepto,” wrote to 
the Zimes to quote certain strong expressions 
of opinion from the late Bishop Merriman. The 
correspondent and the Editor of the Zzmes gave the 
impression that these strong condemnations referred to 
the Boers. As Mr. Mackarness shows, they referred to 
the Hottentots, and the very journal from which the 
correspondent quotes to prove that Bishop Merriman 
accused the Boers of all kinds of crime and hypocrisy, 
contains the Bishep’s strong testimony to their kindli- 
ness. Whether the Zymes is an accessory or merely 
a dupe in this fraudulent trick is of comparatively little 
importance. 


Dr. GARNFTT, writing to the Z/mes, has been to the 
early books of the Azna/s for a parallel to the irritating 
methods of the Boers. He finds that Tacfarinas, the 
Numidian chief, who resisted the blessings of Roman 
civilisation in the days of Tiberius, ‘ 7rri/um fessumque 
Romanum impune ludificabatur,” so that the Roman 
had to call in cohortes auxiliares and erect ‘‘ castella” 
in order to countervail the advantages which the 
superior mobility of the Numidian conferred on him. 
Moreover, owing to the general impression at Rome 
that the war was over, it dragged on for years, and 
successive rather than successful generals came home 
and were decorated, while the one who really brought 
it to an end got little reward. Dr. Garnett observes 
that at one point the parallel breaks down, for there 
were no pro-Numidians in Rome. (We doubt also 
whether Tacitus has any stories of Numidian atrocities. ) 
In this view he was countenanced by the panoplied 
erudition of the 77mes in a leading article. Next day 
Mr. G. L. Bruce wrote (whether moved by sympathy 
or dissimulation was uncertain) to point out that 
Dr. Garnett had done the Roman patriotism too much 
justice, citing the lines: 

“Si quis sinus abditus ultra, , 
Si qua foret tellus fulvum quze mitteret aurum, 
Hostis erat ; fatisque in tristia bella paratis 
Quzerebantur opes.” 
Mr. Bruce’s letter has prove: a sad countercheck to Dr. 
Garnett, and strikes a damaging blow at our confidence 
in the British Museum. 


YET another speech on behalf of the nation, and a 
thoroughly wise and useful speech, let it be said, was 
delivered by Lord Rosebery on Tuesday last in Bir- 
mingham, as president of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute. The occasion was a students’ prize-giving, 
and national education came naturally to be his subject. 
After a wholesome warning against a narrowly ‘‘ prac- 
tical”’ ideal of education, and an equally wholesome 
recommendation of ‘‘ the disdain of finality, the anxiety 
for improving on the best,” which is the best side of 
American commercial activity, Lord Rosebery went on 
to say’ a much-needed word about the exercise of 
national will. He pointed out in well-chosen phrases 
whence the sustaining and moving impulse of the 
nation must proceed; that is, from the nation itself, 
which under our popular Constitution must be the 
driving power. The tasks must not be turned over to 
the discretion of leaders ; the nation must see that they 
were done. ‘‘No one,” said Lord Rosebery, ‘ knew 
better than he did the sacrifices and heroism of which 
our people were capable. What he was asking from 
them was something else, and something much less. 
It was only that when they wanted a thing they should 
want it with all their might. . . .. What we wanted, 
after all, was to rear a race of men and women alive 
to the demands of the age and of the Commonwealth, 
and able to cope with the needs of our country and our 
time. If our education failed in this it was futile, and 
our nation must inevitably decline.” If Lord Rosebery 
and other public men would always show to the nation, 
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as he showed here, something which it could desire 
with a whole heart and a clean conscience, we should 
probably soon see that national intensity of purpose 
which he is anxious to inculcate. 


Proressor Oxiver Lopce, the Principal of the 
new university at Birmingham, was speaking at Liver- 
pool on Monday. He remarked that after being away 
from the city for a year he found the citizens eager to 
furnish themselves with a university and a cathedral. 
Professor Lodge had some novel suggestions to offer as 
to the ways and means of maintaining a university. 
He saw nothing preposterous in the notion that 
such expenditure should fall on a municipality, and 
pointed out that a small rate levied on householders 
having a rental upwards of £100 would produce 
a respectable income. He was all in favour of increasing 
the number of faculties, and didnot think that a univer- 
sity was too lofty a place to give a commercial training. 
It is news to many of our countrymen that there is a 
theory as well as a practice of forms of business, 
and that so/vitur ambulando is not always the best way. 
Professor Lodge does not consider that there can be too 
many universities, and thinks that every large town 
should have one. This suggestion is a corollary of the 
one for increasing the curriculum. He hoped that 
‘*no wholly illiterate technical graduate would ever be 
turned out” ; and conversely that no cultivated man 
would be permitted to graduate with an entire ignorance 
of the laws of nature. 


Tue naval inquiry into the Cobra disaster, which 
took the shape of a formal court-martial upon the chief 
officer surviving (Chief Engineer Percey) has resulted 
in a finding which realises the gloomiest anticipations 
that could have been entertained. Mr. Percey’s sword 
was returned to him ; no blame was attributed to any 
of those on the vessel; and it was declared that the 
loss of the Cobra was ‘‘attributable to the structural 
weakness of the ship.” The vessel was ‘‘ weaker than 
other destroyers,” and ‘‘it is to be regretted that she 
was purchased into His Majesty’s service.” Such a 
judgment divides the blame between two guilty parties, 
the builders and the buyers. The court found directly 
contrary to the evidence of the managing director of 
the Elswick Works on all points; and it implicitly 
condemned the Admiralty, which can scarcely afford to 
lose what reputation remains to it after the disclosures 
in regard to the Belleville boiler and the Royal yacht. 
To what extent, the country will want to know, is this 
**structural weakness” the characteristic of all our 
destroyers? Are all in this class no more than ‘* fair- 
weather vessels,” or only a few; or have we now an 
efficient body of destroyers remaining? These ques- 
tions, of course, cannot properly be pushed while 
Parliament is up. We do not envy the Government 
the kind of security that resides in that fact. 


PROFESSOR ViRCHOW’S eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated at Berlin on Saturday. This time the Emperor 
sent a telegram. There were some old men present, 
but only Mommsen among his fellow countrymen can 
go back fifty years to the date of their first published 
work. For forty years Virchow has been a professor 
at Berlin University, and no small part of it. As a 
member of the Berlin Town Council he has been a con- 
sistent Radical, and it is not too much to say that the 
sanitary system of the town is due to him. He sat as 
a member of the ‘‘ Freisinnige ” Party in the Prussian 
Landtag since 1861 andrepresented a Berlin constituency 
in the Reichstag from 1880 to 1893. He lost his seat to 
a Social Democrat. These labours as a citizen, 
however, are but ‘‘ parerga” compared with his lifelong 
work for humanity. He developed the theory of 
‘* cellular pathology ” when he was in the prime of life. 
His philosophical views have suffered a change in the 
lapse of years. Half a century ago he was claimed as 


a member of the school who would hide their identity 
under the name of *‘ monist”; but as long ago as 
1874 he fell away from this sect and admitted that 
molecules might not be the ultimate reality. This has 
caused great sadness to those about Haeckel. 


At the autumnal meetings of the Congregational 
Union, which were made memorable by the presence of 
representatives from Scotland and Ireland, the chief 
topic was Dr. Parker’s bold and almost revolutionary 
scheme for centralisation. The independence of each 
church is, as everyone knows, a fundamental principle 
in the Congregational body. In practice, however, 
much difficulty arises, as many of the smaller churches 
are not independent financially, and cannot support 
their ministers without assistance from outside. 
To meet this difficulty, county unions have been 
formed, which aid the poorer congregations, 
and exercise, therefore, a certain amount of super- 
vision over them. Dr. Parker, by his suggestion of a 
‘* United Congregational Church,” proposes to extend 
this principle of sustentation and control from the 
county to the nation, or to the whole Congregational 
body. Even if the Union were to accept the pro- 
posal immense difficulties would remain, for the 
Union has no power to bind the churches, and the 
trust deeds of the chapels, schools, and colleges 
do not contemplate the establishment of such an 
organisation. Nevertheless, the establishment of a 
central body with power to regulate admission to the 
ministry, and to secure a sufficient stipend for all 
ministers (the two things are really one), might well be 
worth a considerable sacrifice. Whether they are 
worth the sacrifice of the ‘‘ Independency of Congre- 
gationalism ” is a difficult question. 


Tue Union has not, officially, discussed the war, 
but a meeting of delegates and ministers, ‘‘ who disap- 
proved of the war, and were willing to pray and speak 
for peace,” met on Thursday. Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal wrote : 

‘**T gladly associate myself with those who are declaring 
that this present war in South Africa is a national sin, and 
that every step we proceed in it—inevitable as each step 
may be—is only adding up the burden of inevitable 
national chastisement and repentance.” 

Mr. Halley Stewart, who presided, reminded his 
audience that the Union, twenty years ago, had 
recommended the retrocesssion of the Transvaal; ‘* it 
was the passion for freedom in them,” he said, ‘* which 
made them want to do justice to other men who were 
fighting for freedom.” The meeting sent a message 
to the British, Dutch, and Native Churches of South 
Africa expressing its desire for an honourable peace, 
and its indignation at the farm-burning and concentra- 
tion camps. 


WE have never disguised our opinion that the inter- 
pretation placed by Lord Salisbury’s Ministry upon 
the statute of 1782 which forbids Members of Parlia- 
ment to enjoy Government contracts is altogether 
unsatisfactory. The doctrine that even a Minister may 
profit by Government contracts so long as that profit 
comes through a limited liability company is absolutely 
indefensible; and we are glad to find that our 
view of the matter, so frequently expressed 
last year, has been confirmed by the best munici- 
pal opinion. Since the Manchester City Council 
developed and extended, by resojution in the Higgin- 
botham case, the rule laid down in the Municipal 
Corporations Act, a series of inquiries has been under- 
taken in different municipalities. An important 
investigation has just been set on foot by the Leeds 
Corporation, which has, however, entrusted the work 
to its finance committee. We should have thought 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case that the 
proper course to have adopted obviously was to 
appoint a small special committee. 
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CONSTITUENCIES AND REPRESENTATIVES. 


HE great problem of representative democracy is how 
to secure democracy, that is to say, the power of 
the people, from heing watered down in the process of 
representation. It is a problem which most certainly has 
not been solved in England; and the dangers of the pre- 
sent system seem rather to grow than to decrease. We, 
therefore, advise those of our friends who wish to see the 
Liberal party an organ for the expression of Liberalism, 
hot a mouthpiece of Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Perks, to read and 
digest an interesting article which will be found in another 
column. Our correspondent takes as his theme the very 
important resolution lately arrived at by the Miners’ 
Federation, deciding to raise a large fund for the purpose 
of fighting elections and getting representatives into Par- 
liament. Now, the first observation which a Liberal has 
to make upon this proposal is that it will not lead to the 
constitution of an ideal ‘Parliament, or a Parliament in har- 
mony with English traditions. If Parliament is to be 
composed of representatives of each class, then in the first 
place the present system of constituencies with local ties 
and local aspirations becomes indefensible. If the theory 
of class representation is the true theory, then electoral 
England had better be turned into one single monster dis- 
trict from which all the English members of Parliament 
may be elected like a School Board by the cumulative vote. 
The present theory, though unhappily not often the 
practice, of our representative system is that a member 
represents not a class in the constituency or a class in the 
country—he is not a butcher, or a baker, or a shopkeeper, 
or a miner—but the whole constituency and also the whole 
country. Nevertheless, politics, it should always be remem- 
bered, are a practical pursuit. When ambition is corrupt 
and ideas debased, when seas are heavy and skies black, 
it is a mistake ‘to be too critical about remedies. There are 
“ fifty ways to hell and more to heaven.” 

When the Anti-Corn Law League was established those 
shrewd and hardy Liberals of the North set themselves to 
strengthen the Free Trade element in Parliament by all 
honest means which the laws allowed. They made use of 
all the political and social machinery of which they could 
obtain control. The conditions of political life in this 
country are very different now from those of fifty or sixty 
years ago. Cobden had to work on a narrow middle class 
suffrage. The present movement which aims at the re- 
storation of common sense and economy to national policy, 
and above all at the revival of the destinction between righ: 
and wrong, has to work upon a popular suffrage. That is 
a source of weakness as well as of strength. There is an 
unwieldiness in vast numbers. It is easier to argue with 
one million than with ten. It was hard enough to impel a 
compact body of struggling manufacturers to seek through 
politics a redress of their economic grievances. It was 
still more difficult to get a Parliamentary majority against 
the landlord and his auxiliaries. But it is at least arguable 
that the hold of Imperialism and corruption upon Parlia- 
ment and Press and Party is not less difficult to shake than 
was that of Protection sixty years ago. There is Liberal 
Imperialism as well as Tory Imperialism ; there is financial 
Imperialism ; there is colonial Imperialism ; there is Fabian 
Imperialism ; there is Wesleyan Imperialism ; there is the 
Imperialism of the presbyter, and the Imperialism of the 
Priest. And for the saints who tread crimson juice in the 
wine press of militarism, men reserve fat livings and high 
preferments. 


It cannot be said that the present organisation of the 
Liberal party is at all equal to the task now before it. Over 
and over again, as it would seem, vacant seats have been 
simply put up to the highest bidder. We see men of Par- 
liamentary experience, proved Liberalism, and high talents 
ignored or thrust aside to make way in order that Unionists 
and Imperialists like Mr. Harmsworth may be foisted upon 
Liberal constituencies, and may throw away safe Liberal 
seats. Again, how and why was Mr. Rochfort Maguire 
introduced into Leeds at the last General Election ? Surely 
the duty of Parliament-street is not to encourage such men, 
but to warn local constituencies against them. The busi- 
ness of a good central office (which ought, by the way, to 
be loyal to the elected Leader of the party—aye, and to 
his policy as well) is to collect information and 
distribute knowledge. Did it collect information and 
distribute knowledge about Mr. Rochfort Maguire 
and Mr. Harmsworth? Did it warn Leeds and Lanark ? 
If not, then the party managers have neglected 
their duty to Liberalism. And if the party managers 
encouraged Mr. Maguire and Mr. Harmsworth, then it 
must be said that they have been distinctly disloyal to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Not until Sir Henry is 
adequately supported by the Whips, and the Whips by the 
Executive, will the Liberal party emerge from despondency 
and disorganisation. If the Leader of the party will take 
this thing in hand and see it through, we shall end the year 


‘with hope and confidence. At present the party is decay- 


ing, and the machine is often producing either nothing or 
mischief. 

What is really in danger, as we have said, is the prin- 
ciple of representative democracy. The enormous cost of 
elections, and the growth of a degrading system of sub- 
scriptions, exclude from Parliament the very men who are 
wanted. <A bachelor can hardly aspire to Parliament unless 
he has at least £1,000 a year. Even then he is regarded 
as poor, and as really not quite fitted for public life. A 
married man should have £2,000 a year before he thinks 
of entering the House, and even then such a step will be 
regarded as most unwise. The only way out, the only way 
in which the intellectual standard of Parliament can be 
raised and its assessable value lowered is by payment of 
election expenses and payment of members—two of the 
most important constitutional reforms still resting on the 
Liberal shelf. But meanwhile—and until a Reform Party 
is again in power—something must be done to rescue 
politics from the tyranny of money. ‘There are still a few 
wealthy men in whose hearts the fire of Liberalism burns 
brightly. Let us hope there always will be. But they 
are few. Nine-tenths at least of the large fortunes and 
large estates are on the other side, and will remain there. 
The only hope, therefore, of a Reform Parliament rests in 
democratic organisation. If the Miners’ Federation can 
send twenty men to Parliament, they will have conferred 
a most valuable service upon the country. Only let the 
contingent be animated (as the Labour members now in 
the House of Commons are animated) by a truly national 
spirit. Let them represent not merely mining interests 
but the interests of labour as a whole. For the interests 
of labour, broadly construed and liberally interpreted by 
the light of reason and common sense, are the interests 
of the whole community. With a democratic organisation, 
with a sane programme of reproductive expenditure upon 
useful purposes, an application of economy to the Navy and 
rigid retrenchment to the Army, the Liberal party—may it 
long preserve the name and the tradition—will assuredly 
conquer at no distant date the thirst of blood, the greed 
of gain, and the tyrannic lust of aggrandisement. 
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SOME SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 


R. ASQUITH’S speech on Wednesday was 
more important for what he did not say than 
for what he did say. It was anticipated in many 
quarters that the Edinburgh meeting would be the 
occasion of a great Liberal Imperialist demonstration. 
That it certainly was not. The chairman, Mr. M‘Crae, 
declared that the war might have been avoided, thereby 
denying the first article of the Liberal Imperialist 
creed, and the declaration was followed, according 
to the TZimes, by loud and prolonged cheering. 
The meeting adopted with enthusiasm a vote of “ entire 
confidence” in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. 
Asquith once again protested his loyalty to his leader. All 
this is to the good. It is less satisfactory to note that 
Mr. Asquith did not clear himself in his reference to 
Ireland of the suspicion his last speech had provoked, 
that he wished to abandon Home Rule, and that he 
meant to inaugurate a new policy to which his leader 
had given no countenance. It is least satisfactory of 
all that he finds nothing in the events of the last few 
weeks in South Africa to question, to criticise, or to 
denounce. 

Since Parliament rose certain Boer leaders have 
been banished by a method Mr. Asquith had previously 
declared to be illegal. Martial law has been proclaimed 
in the capital of Cape Colony. Several soldiers who 
had surrendered after battle have been shot or hanged. 
All we know is that a court-martial, which has no juris- 
diction over any person not a British soldier, has de- 
clared these men guilty of rebellion, murder, or other 
crimes, and has proceeded to execute (or murder) them. 
Colonel Hanna quotes in a letter to the Daz/y News 
from the Manual of Military Law, originally prepared by 
Lord Thring while he was Parliamentary counsel : 


“There is not in England, as in many foreign countries, a 

Bera special law defining the relations between the military and 

civil powers in cases of riot and insurrection. Troops when 

called out to assist the civil power in these cases are under 

~ military law as soldiers, but they are also as citizens subject 

to the ordinary civil law of England to the same extent as if 

they were not soldiers. . . The rioters or insurgents 

are wholly under the ordinary civil law, and are in no 

respect subject to military law or to the ‘ customs of war.’ 

. . The rioters are only an enemy while actually resist- 

ing, and when force ceases to be used the rioters, whether 

prisoners or otherwise, must be tried or otherwise dealt 
with according to civil law.” 


Whether or no the responsible officer is able to receive 
an indemnity if he is afterwards indicted for murder 
depends upon the view taken by an English jury of the 
military necessities of the moment. In any event we 
believe the execution of Lotter and his two officers who 
had made as gallant a resistance as the war has pro- 
duced, is as stupidly impolitic as it is astoundingly 
mean. And this view was lately the view of Sir 
Edward Grey. Yet neither he nor Mr. Asquith had 
any comment to offer on these proceedings on Wednes- 
day night. 

Fortunately for the prospects of Liberalism, 
speeches of a very different character have been made 
during the last week. Mr. Robertson does not flinch 
from telling the plain truth : 


*“ There had been the unspeakable calamities of these two 
years. We had had thousands and tens of thousands of 


our best and bravest destroyed; two hundred millions of 
treasure had been poured out like water, and we had now 
250,0co soldiers locked up in South Africa, weary and worn 
with this tedious and squalid campaign. We had had 
defeats and disasters that had shattered many great military 
reputations and had tarnished the lustre of the British 
arms; we had had the horrors of the farm-burning and the 
concentration camps; we had had proclamations savage in 
spirit and illegalin the terms in which they were drafted; 
we had had free government destroyed in the self-governing 
colony of the Cape, and in its place anarchy and lawlessness 
established, revolt and disaffection having spread through- 
out the whole of South Africa.” 


Mr. Robertson protested in a fine passage against 
the indignity offered to British citizenship in the 
attempt to force it upona reluctant people. Mr. Shaw, 
who courageously refused to accept annexation in his 
election contest, has also made a powerful and eloquent 
attack on the policy which has brought and is bringing 
such disgrace upon our name: 


“The reasons for the present frightful condition into 
which this country and its military prestige had been 
plunged lay not in the region of military toresight and 
action, but in the region of diplomacy and policy. He 
sincerely believed that if the British had conducted the 
war more in accordance with the usages of civilised 
nations they should have been nearer peace than they 
were at this hour. If they had made their actual power 
the measure of their rights instead of proclaiming vast 
territories theirs which they did not effectively hold, if 
they had conceded to their antagonists those many privileges 
of belligerents which went to the moderation of severity, if 
they had maintained scrupulous regard for the rights of the 
non-combatant population and for tlie wise withholding of 
any revengeful attacks upon the enemy's personal property 
—all of which things were not merely countenanced but de- 
manded by the rules set up by the civilised Powers of the 
world—the prospect would have been less gloomy than it 
now appeared. Militarism pure and simple would not 
quell the love of independence; no flame would consume 
love of country ; love of freedom could not be blown into 
space from the mouth of the cannon,” 


In other parts of the country Mr. Mather, Mr. 
Cawley, Mr. Tomkinson, and Mr. Broadhurst have 
repeated their protests against the Government policy. 
Certain Liberals who have been leaders may separate 
themselves from this crusade for liberty and justice. 
But we are confident that the main body of Liberals 
recognise with these speakers that the curse on South 
Africa comes not from military blunders but from 
political blindness; that the true solution of our diffi- 
culties is not to be found in a fight to the bitter end, 
but in an effort to redeem what opportunities remain of 
offering conciliatory terms; and that the horrors inflicted 
on our enemy and our colonists are revolting incidents 
of an attempt to turn free nations into slaves. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


HE Church Congress has met and dispersed. It 

has discussed a variety of subjects, from the 
reluctance of young men to take orders to the advan- 
tages of bell-ringing, the elocutionary training of 
clergymen, and the spiritual necessities of the diocese 
of Lebombo. The future historian will find in its 
records many an eloquent peroration, many a thought- 
ful argument, and many a genuine touch of human 
sympathy. The discussions on housing, on work- 
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houses, and on temperance showed how intimately 
the horrors of our slums have come home to 
those Churchmen whose lot is chiefly cast in 
the populous desolations of squalid despair. But there 
is one thing the future historian will look for in vain. 
He will find no trace of pity for the women and 
children whose homes have been destroyed in war by 
methods of barbarism; no word of indignant rebuke for 
the savage passions that are disfiguring the nation’s 
mind, and no effort to re-establish the standards of 
morality and humane conduct which those passions 
have undermined. He will learn that the Bishop 
of Chichester thinks the war has brought us ‘ great 
power”; that the Bishop of Stepney regards it 
with an enthusiasm that no other war has excited ; and 
that the Bishop of Zululand hopes the Dutchmen 
whose countrysides are in ashes have learnt from the 
war how Christian gentlemen ought to behave. He 
will learn, too, that all the conventions which Christian 
nations had slowly built up to make warfare less 
horrible tothe weak and defenceless have been splintered 
into fragments without a whisper of disapproval from 
the Bishops and high dignitaries of the Established 
Church of a Christian Power. 

It was no surprise, in the light of the politica 
traditions of the Established Church, that the great 
mass of the clergy accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s view of 
our quarrel with the Boers, and agreed to his scheme 
of unqualified conquest. Liberty has never been one of 
the idols of our Bishops. Men who think habitually 
in terms of authority, order, and discipline are not likely 
to scrutinise too nicely the claims or the precise frontiers 
of authority in the civil world. A Bishop looks at the 
ideals of liberty in much the same spirit as Mr. Webb. 
And the clergy have, as a rule, identified themselves 
pretty thoroughly with the views of the governing 
classes, so that they would naturally look with ap- 
proval on a war the governing classes liked. There 
has always been a brilliant, if a small, minority 
which believed in freedom, and its _ convictions 
have been the more tenacious and determined 
because their expression was often unwelcome to the 
men they associated with and sometimes rather. dis- 
agreeable for themselves. But, generally speaking, 
the idea of liberty has been repugnant to the official 
representatives of the Anglican Church. Their 
energies and sympathies are often expressed in work 
of real devotion, in indefatigable and unobtrusive 
philanthropy, in vigilant and tender care for the hard 
lot of the miserable and the infirm. Benevolence, pity, 
a strong sense of responsibility, these are virtues often 
to be found amongst those clergymen who spend their 
lives for the poor ; it is rare to find amongst them any 
appreciation of the ideas of freedom and human 
equality. 

What 1s disappointing and stupefying to men who 
never expected any enthusiasm for liberty from the 
Established Church, is to find that this very sentiment 
of compassion has been extinguished by one cause or 
another in the present crisis. And the decay of this 
sentiment is to be noticed in many quarters where one 
would confidently have anticipated its survival. There 
are distinguished churchmen, such as Canon Gore, who 
were conspicuous for their zeal and eloquence in 
impeaching the barbarities of the Turk. To-day the 
concentration camps are spreading death as rapidly as 
the Bombay pligue, and Canon Gore is silent. The 


sufferings of Armenia and Crete, under the heel of a 
foreign Power, drove him into pretest and rebuke ; 
the loud clamour of death and the moaning of children 
dying under our own flag have never sounded in his 
ear or touched his heart. And in the Nonconformist 
churches how many allies have Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. 
Clifford found? The political conditions of Noncon- 
formity in England are associated with the cause of 
freedom. To-day it is too much to expect that Dr. 
Horton, Dr. Guinness Rogers, and other great divines, 
should protest against a system which is making 
England a destroying angel amongst women and 
children. We are not complaining that great 
Churchmen and great Nonconformists sanctioned the 
war, the demand for unconditional surrender, the 
proposal to grind under our heel the last tattered 
remnant of national hope and freedom in the 
Boers. It was possible to support even that policy of 
extermination to the bitter end and yet to help to 
alleviate the miseries of the camps. Mr. Brodrick him- 
self countenanced and approved an appeal to the nation’s 
liberality on behalf of the women and children. Imme- 
diate help would do something to bridle the rapid 
devastations of disease ; and all that was asked was a 
benevolence which admitted nothing but the claims of 
defenceless humanity andimplied no questioning of the 
war, no questioning of its conduct, and no question- 
ing of the wisdom or necessity of the camp system. 
Even that was too much for our divines. Are we not 
correct in stating that Canon Scott Holland was the 
solitary divine (outside a brave minority which 
had denounced the war from the first) who 
raised a voice to stimulate that benevolence or to 
excite that pity? How many divines gave Miss Hob- 
house a word of encouragement? Canon Hensley 
Henson writes to the 7/mes to say that the only thing 
to be ashamed of in the war is our neglect of the 
loyalists, and the Bishop of Liverpool thinks our treat- 
meni of the women humane ! The Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Chichester speak of the war, but are 
silent about the camps. Is this all the Christian faith 
has to teach a Christian nation of its duties to the 
widows and fatherless taken captive by its armies, and 
is this spectacle of a rigid and frost-bound indifference 
to suffering the best illustration it can offer of 
Christian charity ? 

Are we to assume that this array of divines of all 
creeds are by nature cruel and heartless men? The 
suggestion is absurd. The real explanation of this 
extraordinary attitude is to be found, we believe, in a 
modern temper which is in essence moral cowardice, 
but a moral cowardice unrecognised by the men who 
are its victims. It is the besetting weakness of 
men who teach religion to contradict the impression 
that they are unlike other men by a precipitate 
effort to adopt every ephemeral fashion. Just as 
there are Liberals who honestly think that it is 
better to preserve an inglorious silence in the midst of 
wrong than to endanger their influence and authority 
for the future, so there are Churchmen who quite 
honestly persuade themselves that religion will suffer if 
they speak out at a moment when passion is running 
high, and that the loud protest of indignant justice will 
close the ears of their countrymen to their voices on other 
issues. This nervous dread has made them carry silence 
far beyond the boundaries marked out by prudence, and 
to connive at cruelties the nation never sanctioned. 
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The effort to throw yourself into the national life 
of the moment, as you interpret it, often means that 
you throw yourself a good deal further than you choose 
or than you need. To keep yourself in touch with 
popular sentiment may easily mean keeping your- 
self in bondage to popular passions. What scems 
to some a craven silence may seem to others a 
prudent economy of your fervour and moral influence. 
That is why some eminent divines are always 
asking themselves what are the signs of the times, 
in the honest belief that Christianity is best served 
when the men who profess it adapt themselves 
most harmoniously to the sentiments that ‘‘are in the 
air.’ They do not call such conduct opportunism, or 
compromising with moral truth ; they pride themselves 
on the skill with which they can turn any current of 
popular feeling to the ultimate glory of God’s Church. 
‘We believe that they are making a profound mistake. 
The haunting suspicion that they are regarded as 
something apart from other men is very apt to drive 
them into ludicrous postures, and the pulpit is the last 
place in which a clown is seen to advantage. They are 
too ready to prove that they are in the world by showing 
that they are in the crowd. They are inclined to forget 
that as you can be dignified without being priggish, so 
you can be manly without being undignified. An 
audience may be better pleased to be told by 
the Bishop of Stepney that he would stop the meeting 
and play ‘‘ Rule Britannia ” if the Shamrock won, than 
to be told the truth about the concentration camps. But 
to the dread of becoming unpopular, even if that dread is 
based on what passes for a far-sighted, and is an 
honest, devotion to the ultimate ‘spiritual gain of the 
Church, is not a quality that makes men_ into 
leaders. And influence rests ultimately on respect, not 
on a genial readiness to rub shoulders with every 
majority to show you are a good fellow at bottom. 
Just as we believe it would be better for the Liberal 
party to go into the wilderness for a generation if it 
cannot otherwise preserve its precious store of high 
tradition and noble aim, so we believe that great 
divines, Anglican and Nonconformist, would have done 
better to make themselves hated the last few months if 
they had built out of their unpopularity a lasting monu- 
ment to their sincerity and their faith. What authority 
‘or moral leadership have they gained from this war ? 
What beacons have they lighted to illumine the 
nation groping and blundering in a moral midnight ? 
Even when the women and children were dying in our 
prisons at a rate unknown in civilised countries, and 
when our name was branded as that of an implacable 
enemy and a pitiless conqueror, how many voices 
were raised in the Christian Churches to break the 
silence of the trespass of death, to plead for the inno- 
cent in captivity, and to show that Christianity had not 
revoked for all time its sublime message of mercy to 
mankind ? 





IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF RHODES. 


T is five years since Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 

and Sir William Harcourt, as members of a Parliamen- 
tary Committee, signed a solemn report to the House ot 


Commons. The report showed that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
had secretly, in violation of his oath as a Privy Coun- 
cillor and his duty as a Premier, planned a conspiracy 
which did “ grave injury to British influence in South 
Africa,” and ‘‘ greatly embittered race-feeling.” To 
attain his end he adopted means which an honour- 
able statesman would never adopt even if they led 
directly to some very noble and useful achieve- 
ment. For—to quote again from the report—Mr. 
Rhodes ‘‘ deceived the High Commissioner ’—the 
Privy Councillor deceived the Queen’s representative— 
*“he concealed his views from his colleagues in the 
Colonial Ministry and from the board of the British 
South Africa Company . . . and led his subor- 
dinates to believe that his plans were approved by his 
superiors.” 


From that time until the outbreak of the war Mr. 


Rhodes was the idol of English Imperialism. He was 
the guest-friend of an Imperialist ex-Premier. He was 


whitewashed by Mr. Chamberlain, and allowed to 
resume the administration of Rhodesia. Scooping 
wealth (squeezed from the compound) together by the 
manipulation of companies, he proceeded with his 
friends (many or most of foreign origin) on the great 
and congenial task of buying up, and therefore corrupt- 
ing, for a still more evil purpose independent organs 
of the Press in South Africa. The work which his 
agents have accomplished in England will never be fully 
known, unless, indeed, young gentlemen like Mr. Charles 
Boyd continue their indiscreet revelations. But we have 
known something upon this subject, and the corre- 
spondence published last Saturday between Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Schnadhorst shows us the Colossus in 
his most characteristic posture. Admirers who used 
to paint the Colossus soaring in the air have habituated 
themselves to his descents. Desinit in piscem, or at 
any rate into a serpent. And why should not a well- 
paid insect admire the creeping reptile, especially one 
so large, and creeping so well? No one can afford 
to be always dignified. And who can look dignified as 
he climbs the backstairs ? 

We told our readers weeks ago that the idea, 
apparently borrowed by the Sfectafor from Mr. Charles 
Boyd, that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir 
William Harcourt had been influenced and Liberal policy 
‘‘bought up” by Mr. Rhodes for £5,000 was not only 
false, but transparently ridiculous—so false and so 
ridiculous that not a single word of denial need ever 
have been spoken by the objects of the calumny. Yet 
this ‘‘ sorry stuff ” was, as Mr. Asquith told the Edin- 
burgh Liberals, widely circulated, seriously canvassed, 
and greedily swallowed by the Unionist Press. As 
regards Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s denial and 
the journalistic moral, we need only quote two more 
sentences from Mr. Asquith’s speech : 


“It was promptly and, I think, properly branded by the 
statesmen against whom it was directed as a falsehood. A 
falsehood it was in essence and in substance, for the whole 
sting of the story, of course, was this—not the fact of the 
making of the contribution, but its corrupt motive and its cor- 
rupting effect. I think the main moral which the 
world will draw from the whole episode is that old-fashioned 
newspapers which are foolish enough to enter into the busi- 
ness of sensation-mongering are more likely to burn their 
fingers and to smirch their character.” 


We had not seen the correspondence last week 
when we went to press — though for some reason 


it was entrusted by one or other of the parties 
interested to the Safurday Review and the Outlook, 
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Why Mr. Rhodes published the correspondence we 
don’t know. It proves that he tried to influence Liberal 
policy by a large offer of money to the paid organiser 
of the Liberal Party. ‘‘The transaction he proposed 
was demoralising, and he deserved to be sold, as he 
undoubtedly was. It is the besetting sin of Mr. Rhodes 
that he regards most things [including newspapers and 
parties] as purchasable. Mr. Rhodes has twice [only 
twice !| flung his gold crudely into the scales. He had 
a £10,000 transaction with Mr. Parnell and he had 
another of £5,000 with Mr. Schnadhorst.” So the 
Times in a leading article last Saturday. We are glad, 
very glad, that the Zimes has been converted. 
It has at last begun to understand Mr. Rhodes. 
Perhaps in course of time it will be able to realise 
that there is nothing so very absurd in the supposition 
that the war still raging in South Africa was a policy 
sought, and, so far as it could be bought, bought up by 
Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and the rest of the Kaffir group 
of financiers. But the curious thing is that long after 
Mr. Rhodes’s subscription to the Irish Home Rulers 
was known, long after the Raid and the report, the 
Times still worshipped Mr. Rhodes. He came over to 
England the year before the war and made a speech to 
an enthusiastic audience of financiers, in which puffs of 
the ‘‘ payable gold” in Rhodesia were mingled with 
vulgar abuse of Sir William Harcourt. The Zimes 
clasped its hands, turned up the whites of its eyes, 
and declared that Mr. Rhodes was the idol of the 
Empire, the very ‘‘ personification of Imperialism.’ 
And now crepat ingens Sejanus. But the great man 
is quite happy. He is enjoying the rigours of a conti- 
nental Bad, not the mild luxuries of martial law in his 
dear old Dutch home. Yet perhaps the second cure 
would do him more good than the first. 





TEMPERANCE. 


URING the past fortnight several important pro- 
nouncements have been made upon the temperance 
question, of which the most interesting was a speech by 
Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on Monday. In the days 
when Mr. Chamberlain was laying, as a municipal reformer, 
the foundations of his political influence, Birmingham was 
very anxious to set up a Gothenburg system of its own ; 
and the prime mover in this attempt was Mr. Chamberlain 
himself. With singular consistency he now commends a 
proposal which differs very little from his scheme of thirty 
years ago. That proposal “ was based upon this principle, 
the total and absolute elimination of any idea of private 
gain in the retail sale of liquor,” and in practice amounted 
to municipalisation. At that time the licensed houses in 
Birmingham were valued at £900,000, but now “ six times 
that sum would not buy them.” In spite of the practical 
unanimity of the petitioning borough, the scheme was 
rejected by Parliament. 

Mr. Chamberlain assumed that the object of temper- 
ance reformers is to check, not drinking, but drunkenness. 
This is perhaps true in many cases, but far more than this 
is required. ‘To quote Mr. Sherwell, if our “ consumption 
of alcohol per head of the population could be brought 


down to the level of the American consumption our 
national drink bill would be at once reduced by 
£,66,000,000 per annum.” The Public-House Trust, for 
instance, aims chiefly at providing substitutes for alcohol ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain welcomed this body. 

“T think myself that wherever such a trust can obtain a 
monopoly, or something equivalent to a a in 
any district, there the greatest good may result from its 
operation. Whether the same thing would apply to the 
case of a trust which was established to hold a single public- 
house, say in the middle of Birmingham, is a different 
thing, because although that public-house would be carried 
on under strict regulations both as to hours of serving and 
all other matters, yet it might well be that that would only 
tend to the advantage of the public-houses which surround it, 
and not to the advantage of the whole community. But at 
all events let us have experiments.” 


After a few words on Sir W. Harcourt’s Local Control Bill, 
which failed, Mr. Chamberlain thought, because 

“the people of this country have never seen the justice 

of depriving those who are engaged in a trade which, what- 

ever you may think of it, is perfectly lawful, of their liveli- 

hood without giving them compensation,” 
he turned to Lord Peel’s report. Here Mr. Chamberlain 
became less explicit, feeling, perhaps, that his audience 
agreed with Lord Peel. His only objection, apparently, 
was that the Minority recommendations provided insuffi- 
cient compensation. What, then, is his alternative? This, 
in the main, is an extension of the powers of licensing 
sessions. Grocer’s and other “ off” licenses are to be reduced 
in number and brought under the control of the magis- 
trates, as are clubs of all kinds, and beerhouses, whether 
“ pre’69” or not; and finally attempts are to be made, on 
the model of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s scheme, to secure, 
by amicable agreement with the owners, a large reduction 
in the number of fully-licensed houses. Such, then, are 
the meagre suggestions by a politician who affirmed in 1895 
that the temperance problem was in “urgent” need of 
legislative solution, and even this little reform has been too 
difficult for a Government with a docile majority of 150 to 
jcarry in seven years. 

But let us take Mr. Chamberlain’s views in detail. 

With his observations on the Public-House. Trust most 
people will agree. 


“* No experiment,’ said Mr. Sherwell at the Church Con- 
gress, ‘in public management will have the smallest chance 
of important success which has to encounter the competi- 
tion of an overwhelming number of privately-conducted 
houses. It is essential that there shall be a monopoly.’” 

If, however, Lord Grey and his friends are willing to em- 
ploy their money in the expropriation of private owners, 
every facility should be offered to them ; but it seems pro- 
bable that such houses, if managed on trust principles, will 
scarcely pay interest on the purchase money. 

With Mr. Chamberlain’s attack on Sir W. Harcourt’s 
bill we cannot, of course, agree; but it may be doubted 
whether an identical measure will be brought forward 
again. “Compensation” is a difficulty which must be 
faced ; and if, out of a given number of licenses in any area, 
one is to be suppressed in the public interest, some com- 
pensation must be paid in respect of it. How that com- 
pensation can be provided is quite another question ; but 
it is one which advocates of compulsory closing should have 
solved before proposing their measures. It is strange that 
his brother’s scheme did not afford Mr. Chamberlain a clue. 
For what was the hypothesis on which the Birmingham 
Kench constructed their proposals? On the assumed will- 
ingness of the owners to close a portion of their houses. 
And why should they have been willing? Because 
the closing of (say) one house in four did not necessarily 
imply less profit. That, we think, is the solution of the 
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compensation problem. Suppose, ¢.g., four houses, 
A BCD, ina village each turning over £1,000 a year, 
with gross profits #250, and expenses £100. The re- 
sultant profit is f150 x 4 = £600. Now close D, 
and let A B and C take nine-tenths of its trade. The 
result will then be—trade £1,300, gross profits £325, and 
expenses £100 (as before). The resultant profit on the 
three is now 225 xX 3 = £675. Thus, one may 
allow for a diminution in the amount of alcohol consumed, 
and still show an actual gain by closing the house. The 
necessary measure is now clear; i.¢., the license duties 
must be so increased as to recover from the owners of the 
houses which remain all that they gain by the suppression 
of a competitor ; or, as the Archbishop of Canterbury told 
the Colwyn Bay Conference, compensation “ must not come 
from the rates, but from the surrounding houses.” 

As Sir M. Hicks-Beach has admitted, the existing scale 
of license duties, which we quote briefly, is anomalous. 





Value. Duty. Percentage. 
£15 to £20... os << 60 to 40 
£40 to £50... ae as ee 50 to 40 
£100 to £200 wes a oe oes 30 to 15 
£300 to £400 sce a mer ee 13 to 10 
4700 and over... a on ... 8 and under 


The equalisation of these duties would provide a fund 
large enough to effect an extensive reduction in numbers. 
Mr. Asquith, from whose speech we quote elsewhere, adopts 
a similar view, both of the expediency of granting compen- 
sation, and of the source from which it should be obtained. 





THE NEW LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
From A CORRESPONDENT, 


HE proceedings of the Miners’ and the Railwaymen’s 
Conferences are this year more than usually worthy 

of attention. In point of numbers and of political 
influence the Miners’ Federation, with its 345,000 members, 
is far and away the most powerful body of workmen in the 
country; and though neither Wales nor Scotland is 
governed by the wages agreement, which applies to Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands—the famous agree- 
ment which was concluded as the result of the lock-out in 
1893—the adhesion of the Welsh and Scottish unions has 
notably increased its weight in the country and in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Smillie went straight from Lanarkshire to the 
Conference at Birmingham, and Mr. Abraham, M.P., who 
stood out for some years in active opposition to the Federa- 
tion, was present as one of the Welsh representatives. If 
we leave out Durham and Northumberland, which prefer 
to fight their battles in their own way, we find that the 
Federation nowadays represents the coal miners of the 
United Kingdom. Now, when an organisation on this scale 
determines to raise a fund for the purposes of Labour 
representation, as the miners have just decided to do, we 
are confronted by a political event of some magnitude, and 
one which it would be folly to place in the same scales with 
the mere declarations and resolutions with which we have 
been familiar for some years past. If 345,000 miners are 
willing to pay a shilling a year per head in order to be repre- 
sented by men of their own class, or, at any rate, of their own 
choice, then we have to reckon with a new factor in electoral 
forces. It may be quite true, as Mr. Pickard says, that it is 
a difficult matter to find places to fight, and a more difficult 
matter to find places to fight and win; but will it be so 
difficult in the fact of the Federation’s decision? The 
flaw in the workman’s claim to be represented by a 
workman has been that, when it came to the test, 
the attractions of wealth and social standing have 


been found to be superior to anything that the Labour 
candidate could offer. But if the miners are willing to raise 
417,000 a year for their own political purposes the claim 
would seem to be unimpeachable. The Durham and 
Northumberland miners have for many years past sent their 
own men to the House of Commons, and found the funds 
for paying them; so that in this respect the miners of the 
United Kingdom are now of one mind. 

The question arises as to whether this movement for 
the selection and payment of Labour Members is likely to 
extend beyond the miners’ organisations. It looks like it. 
Mr. Thaxton, the President of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, has been urging his society, with its 
60,000 members, to follow the miners’ example ; and we 
must not forget that the railway servants have already an 
admirable paid member in Mr. Bell, their secretary. 1 
believe that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers are 
forming a political fund ; and at the last Trades’ Congress 
the demand for Labour representatives was put forward 
with more than the usual emphasis, the whole Congress 
voting in support of Mr. Smillie’s candidature. No doubt the 
decisions of the Law Lords have given a great impetus to 
this movement. If you cut down or penalise the rights of 
combination you force the unions into political action, and 
though this action may be largely indirect, and exercised 
through various forms of pressure, it is not to be thought 
of that one class of men, and that the largest in the country, 
will be content, in a crisis which touches them to the quick, 
to rely entirely upon the agency of men of another class. 
We must remember that the recent judgments have come 
upon workmen like an earthquake, and it needs but little 
imagination to understand that their effect must be not 
only to intensify class sentiment, but to shake confidence in 
the class apportionment of seats. And along with this 
there is the distrust awakened by the Government, 
a Government which is always running amuck against 
institutions in which the workmen are as much 
concerned as they are in their trade unions. The 
bashi-bazouking of education is a greater outrage to 
industrial sentiment than the dropping of old age pensions, 
and in spite of Mr. Webb and the esoteric cult of social 
Imperialism, there is no scintilla of evidence to show that the 
organised workmen regard the Government’s South African 
adventures with any favour. Indeed the evidence is all the 
other way. Panem et circenses is very well, but when the 
games flag and the price of bread is going up, when the 
laws which for thirty years have been held to constitute 
a charter of liberty, are shown to be no safeguard at all, 
some kind of practical working class demonstration is really 
very natural. Putting aside for the moment the effect 
upon party politics, it is worth asking whether this fresh 
trade union activity may not be destined to mark the parting 
of the ways, so far at any rate as concerns the selection of 
candidates by the test of wealth, the selection of can- 
didates by a restricted body, out of touch, perhaps, 
with working class sentiments, and, thirdly, the system of 
private subsidies to party funds. A good many of us will 
hope that the omens may be read in this sense. The 
Liberal party, if we may judge by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s 
speech at Leeds and the comments on the Rhodes-Schnad- 
horst correspondence, might do worse than take a leaf out 
of the miners’ book, appeal to the people for its funds, and 
drop its secret service system into the Thames. 


The stock objection is, of course, that a trade union is 
merely concerned to secure the minimum of work with the 
maximum of pay for its members, and that it therefore has 
no more right to nominate members of Parliament than has 
a masters’ association. But this is to caricature the modern 
trade union. The miners and the railwaymen have, of 
course, as every trade society has, to keep watch over wages 
and conditions of employment, conditions which, indeed, 
are enough in themselves to constitute a claim to a much 
larger trade union representation. ‘Take, for instance, the 
question of industrial accidents. A thousand miners lose 
their lives every year, and more than 100,000 are injured ; 
and according to Mr. Thaxton one out of every ten railway 
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shunters was killed or injured during the last twelve months. 
There is matter here, we should think, for a pretty vigorous 
Parliamentary agitation, if the men could be found to con- 
duct it. As to the hours of labour, there is the bill which 
the miners have in hand for reducing the working week for 
the colliery lads to forty-eight hours, and the effort of the 
railwaymen to substitute for the present loose and inade- 
quate check on excessive periods of labour a system which 
shall give the Board of Trade and its inspectors a real con- 
trol over working conditions. But after all trade interests 
are not the only concern of a trade union, which is very far 
from being a sectional or purely self-seeking organisation. 
Everyone knows that the trade unions are bringing their 
influence to bear on every kind of social question—on hous- 
ing, sanitation, education, temperance ; that their leading 
men are elected to Town Councils, School Boards, and 
Soards of Guardians ; that the best kind of social helpful- 
ness is to be found in their work of relieving sickness ana 
providing for widows and orphans. Moreover, the trade 
unionist is, as often as not, a co-operator and a member 
of a friendly society, and in these various ways he is enabled 
to look out on every side of working class life. In a word, 
the trade unions and kindred organisations have become 
entitled to speak for the masses of the people with an 
authenticity and a directness to which no other body can 
for a moment lay claim. They may, from the politicians’ 
peint of view, be narrow, self-absorbed, slow-moving, or even 
apathetic ; but after all that is not the question. The pro- 
gressive party, the party of education as opposed to bureau- 
cracy, of domestic reform and imperial responsibility, as 
opposed to the policy of leading strings for the mob and 
adventures for the elect—this party must either work loyally 
with Labour or it will find itself outpaced by a Labour party 
which bids fair to be much more formidable than anything 
we have seen as yet. 





THE IDYLL: A PETTY NOVEL OF ITALY. 


An account of how the Republican went up among the 
rustics, and what a terrible day he passed there: with 
a number of morals not written down but left unex- 
pressed, because the author read somewhere once 
that the artist is known not only by what he puts in, 
but by what he leaves out, and if the author has one 
desire on earth it is to be an artist. 


T being then about the beginning of May in Castel 
Guelfo, in the Province of Parma, a Republican that 
had lived all his life with gentle-folk determined to go out 
walking for his pleasure in the hills near by, and this he 
did. Wherever he stopped he was treated courteously ; 
some asked him where he came from, and some praised his 
knowledge of their country. Some said that he had a 
wonderful eye for the country-side, and others that to be 
sure a gentleman could not be expected to understand the 
whereabouts like a mere clown. Some begged alms of him, 
others undertook to warn him against extortion of the 
village drunkards, and altogether the Republican had not 
gone far into the foot-hills of the Appenines when he had 
determined that he himself and the rest of the human race 
were very fine people, and this conviction he nourished 
upon first-class wine brought painfully from over the moun- 
tains on mules for gentlemen to drink. He wrote home 
daily, assuring his father and mother that the rustics were 
like the gods of antiquity, and he related many charming 
anecdotes in these letters ; showing how witty, how grace- 
ful, how genial, and how pious were the peasantry of his 
province. 
When this had been going on some days he happened 
one evening to lose his way, and find himself just after 
sunset in a remote valley, tired out, and without the prospect 


of food or lodging. It was under these distressing circum- 
stances that he espied a friendly light high up the hillside, 
and, making for it, discovered it to be a roadside farm-house. 
To this, therefore, he directed his steps, and was welcomed 
by the rude, but honest, fellow that was master of the 
lodging. 

“ Come in,” said this man (whom I will call Silenus) ; 
“come in and welcome. Such as our poor, homely fare 
may be you shall taste of it and welcome.” 

Having said this, Silenus (for so I propose to call him) 
cried out to his wife : 

“Come, Libitina, fetch our rough mountain-wine for 
the stranger. Doubtless he is weak with his journey, and 
he is, I can see, drenched to the skin, if I may express 
myself in this homely fashion.” 

At the same time he said, in a somewhat lower tone, to 
his two sons, Bacchus and Festus: “If you cannot find that 
curious paste the English lord left here last spring, nor that 
odd bottle we stole from the French priest, I will skin you 
both.” 

In a few moments the Republican had set before him 
with many smlies a fine draught of ‘Tokay, a terrine of Paté 
de Foie Gras, and a loaf of white bread, while Silenus (the 
name is but chosen at random) looked on and smiled. 

After a very few moments of this entertainment a clou:] 
came over the face of the guest. He felt in his pockets 
and found that he had lost his purse, which contained an» 
less a sum than 200 lire, or in our English money, about 
five pounds. He muttered a little to himself, and then, 
as befitted his politics, was struck with a very brilliant 
thought. 

“My friends,” he said, “ how do you like work on the 
farm and the jolly life of the hills?” 

“Why,” said Silenus (this is not his real name), “ we 
like it well enough. We are but poor humble folk, but 
such as we are our land suffices us. We grow all we need, 
we tread out our own wine. We make a pasty here of our 
pigs and livers, and we remain content.” 

“Perhaps,” said the Republican, “ you have not always 
the labour you need; sometimes doubtless you would be 
happier for a plentiful supply of willing arms ? ” 

“ Why, to tell the truth,” said Silenus (etc.), “it is diffi- 
cult to know what to do. Labourers are now so uppish 
and proud with these new schools and what not, that labour 
is scarce enough—enow, I should have said—and we poor 
old-fashioned folk are often hard put to it.” 

On hearing this the Republican was overjoyed, and 
said “Good father, you and I are well met. For I, 
though by my clothes and speech you might think me rich, 
am poor and needy; but I am willing to work, and I will 
work for nothing till I have paid off the price of this food 
and drink.” 

At this remark the farmer's brow grew black as 
thunder, and he shouted, 

“So; you come to an honest farmer’s, that has done 
you no harm. You eat him out of house and home, and 
thea you whine about poverty. By God! If I followed 
with you our rough mountain way you should be ducked 
in the horse-pond, but as it is you shall thoroughly pay the 
debt, though I keep you a twelvemonth.’ : 

With these words he threw the poor Republican into 
a dark granary full of fetid stuff and there made him lie, 
cursing him heartily by way of good-night. 

Long before it was morning the farmer called him 
(he had been sleeping a sleep of over-feeding and pure 
exhaustion) and shaking him roughly, said: 

“Come! Up! Up! Will you sleep all day? Will you 
eat like a hog and not work for it ? Out into the field 
and drive the dangerous cow into the byre for milking.” 

This the poor Republican did, not without wounds ; 
and at midday the farmer (Silenus for short) gave him the 
rind of a cheese and a mouldy crust, while he and the ser- 
vants and his family made a very good meal of pigs’ feet 
and macaroni. 

After their meal the farmer pointed him out as the 
fine gentleman that would play it on an honest peasant, and 
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they pelted him with potatoes. He was also ordered to go 
out and plough, an operation of extreme difficulty, which 
he had never before attempted. 

That evening they asked him to sing, they questioned 
him with sly, brutish looks, they insulted him, they called 
him Duke and. Marquis, and when he began to weep they 
made him their butt.. After all these ignominies the Re- 
publican began to see the world more different than he had 
yet thought it possible. He retired for a moment to his 
sleeping-straw, where he had left his brown bag, and re- 
turning with a fine and polished revolver, marked “ Bjornsen, 
Chicago, Anglo-Saxon brand,” he began shooting at the 
feet of the farmer till he caused him to leap upwards pre- 
cisely as though he were dancing. ‘The Republican, after 
enjoying this spectacle for a few moments, made them a 
short speech, perhaps somewhat rhetorical, but at least to 
the point. 

“ Friends,” said he, “ Parmesans, and without question 
ccuntrymen, lend me what you can spare of your great ears. 
You thought it humorous to bully me under the impression 
that I was weak and you strong. By an accident it is I 
that am strong and you weak. I shall now compel you (I 
have a large store of cartridges, and this weapon is effi- 
cient) to do the hardest work for the space of three days, 
and I shall keep you in a gang to prevent rebellion.” 

Having so ordered, the Republican (who was now 
rapidly becoming a seventh monarchy man) made them 
turn round in a circle for three hours. He then penned 
them into a kind of stye, and, having locked them in, pro- 
ceeded to the neighbouring town of Formuovo and left word 
with the police that brigands had imprisoned in such and 
such a place an honest farmer and his labourers. , 

He was not long in returning to Parma, where (as he 
was the member of a secret society) he soon attained 
municipal office, and in time became almost as much the 
master of the lives of the surrounding farmers as is an 
“nglish squire. As to whether he abused this position or 
no I have no record to determine. But this much I know: 
that last time I met him he was higgling at an essay on 
Oliver Cromwell, and that under the pseudonym of “ Maha- 
bone” he has contributed a very flattering article on 
Roosevelt to the Nuova Antologia. May it draw closer, 
strengthen without tightening, the bonds between the two 
great democracies of Lincoln and Mazzini. 





HUMILIATION. 


R. GEORGE MACDONALD makes one of his Scotch 
peasant philosophers offer the rather original and 
Imaginative suggestion that if Satan were to repent he 
would die, stricken down by the horror of such centuries of 
shame. We can imagine some such deadly awakening 
coming to a fool who should slay himself as the first 
moment of wisdom. A feeling of this kind is aroused by 
the Archbishop of York’s proposal for a day of National 
Humiliation for the slow success of our arms; a proposal 
which, however dignified, sincere, and well-meaning, re- 
mains at the same time perhaps the most ghastly and 
spectral incident in the whole of this long history of dis- 
tortion and illusion—an ever-increasing tide of unreal 
victory and unreal rejoicing finds its last and most wildly 
artistic consummation in an access of unreal humility. The 
thought of the million Maffickers really humiliating them- 
selves makes the brain reel. If they did for one moment 
do so they would ail rush in a simultaneous stampede, and 
drown themselves in the Channel. 

All of us who have lived in this world and kept our 
eyes open know what the average man is like, especially 
those of us who have the inestimable advantage of being 
average men ourselves. We know what is the ordinary 


spirit of man, profoundly well-meaning, naturally magnani- 
mous, but vain, combative and easily confused, and above 
all things, convinced of his own individual rectitude and 
importance. The idea of some twelve million grown men, 
a whole nation of these genial egoists, really humiliating 
themselves is something portentous. If it were genuine it 
would be an act of moral greatness, almost too awful for 
the common imagination to endure. It would be like the 
prostration of oaks and mountains, it would be something 
far more impressive than a day of judgment. It 
would achieve an act of heroism that no one has yet 
attempted. For, although all the dragons have been killed 
and all the feats of prowess laid down in romance have 
been tried, no hero has yet attempted to turn the 
other cheek. The great challenge of Christ to human 
courage still remains unanswered. We may be wrong, but 
it is still too much to ask of human nature that we should 
say so. But if we rightly understand the author and the 
supporters of the scheme of humiliation, they do not hold 
that we are wrong. They hold that we should prostrate 
ourselves because we have not as yet had sufficient success 
in a just and even Quixotic cause. This is a little too 
exacting. It is hard, it is well nigh impossible to induce 
the ordinary human being to humiliate himself even when 
he is wrong. It is too hard to ask him to humiliate him- 
self when he is right. 

The truth is, however, that the idea of humiliation 
puts the final touch to a philosophy which has long been 
suspected of vital cowardice and the lack of all moral 
steadfastness. In this battle we who are Liberals have not 
been fighting for our ideals only, we have been fighting 
for all ideals. It gives us no pleasure to find that at the 
first shock of disaster our opponents desert even their own 
gaudy and barbaric virtues. The attitude now adopted in 
Imperialist circles shows, not that we have had the best 
principles in this affair, but that we have had the only 
principles. For if we are really right in this matter, why 
should we humiliate ourselves ? In that case we have 
only exchanged the labour of conquerors for the glory of 
martyrs. For if the Imperialist policy in South Africa is 
really the fairest and deepest and most sagacious, it cannot 
be made less fair or deep or sagacious by the fording of a 
river or the wrecking of a train. If it is really the wisest 
and kindest policy, it remains the wisest and kindest even 
if the last British soldier is dying upon the veldt, even if 
the last rag of the Union Jack is being torn down in the 
harbour of Capetown. We are no longer concerned to see 
that the Jingoes are convinced that our views are right ; 
we are concerned to see that they are convinced even that 
their own views are right. If they do not think their views 
just, they have been following with every kind of moral 
bravado and insolence an unjust course. If they do think 
it just, they are calmly proposing publicly to humiliate 
justice because it does not prosper. In either case they 
are guilty of that darkest and oldest form of snobbishness, 
a cosmic snobbishness. 

The curse of the age and of the Imperialist movement 
is not so much bigotry as the lack of bigotry, for bigotry 
may often be right if it persists, but frivolity can persist 
in nothing. A clock that has stopped is at least right 
twice a day ; the real philosophic Conservative is right with 
the same regularity as a clock that has stopped. But a 
clock that passes its whole time in trying to copy the ten 
thousand clocks of the metropolis, all pointing to different 
hours, may never be right until the crack of doom. We 
have, as a party, held certain views about the real temper 
and outcome of the present South African policy. They 
may be right or they may be wrong, but at least we have 
maintained them in the face of the palpable advance of vast 
and practical manifestations of military and Imperial force. 
Apparently the opposition view is not strong enough to bear 
up against a newspaper headline announcing the rushing of 
a fort. The reason is that it is not a conviction at all as 
the champions of genuine causes, independent of their 
results, have understood convictions ; it is not an opinion, it 
is a bet. Its supporters exhibit the essential superstition of 
the gambler. If England is really right in this affair, 
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nothing surely could make us prouder of her than that she 
should, in the face of any number of defeats, refuse 
to humiliate herself. If her conscience is really clear, 
then in God’s name let her front all her misfortunes 
with that sublime speech of Job, in which he refuses to own 
that he has deserved his fate: “ God forbid that I should 
justify you: till 1 die I will not remove my righteousness 
from me.” In words that have a peculiar and pungent 
appropriateness to the whole question, England, if her 
thoughts had been really clean, might have continued that 
superb defiance: “If I have made gold my hope, or have 
said unto the fine gold, thou art my confidence. If I re- 
joiced because my wealth was great, and because mine hand 
had gotten much. If I rejoiced at the destruction of him 
that hated me, or lifted up myself when evil found him. Did 
I fear a great multitude, or did the contempt of families 
terrify me that I kept silence, and went not out of the 
door ? If I have eaten the fruits without money, or have 
caused the owners thereof to lose their life. Then let 
thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley. 
The words of Job are ended.” 

Actually, there is no Englishman who dares to address 
Omniscience in this tremendous language, the language of 
an insuperable self-respect, which would survive even an 
inequitable day of judgment. There is no Englishman who 
can defy the Eternal Reality to say that we have made 
gold our hope, or that we have rejoiced at the destruction of 
him that hated us. There is, in fact, no vital belief in the 
reality of our cause at all. There is no belief in the nobility 
of a conception, which would remain equally noble in the 
blackest hour of defeat, if ten armies were surrounding our 
soldiers and ten navies blockading our ports. Our resplen- 
dent prosperity rests, psychologically speaking, as any theft 
or seduction rests, upon a confidence in the silence of God. 

Essentially, however, the whole of our latter-day con- 
ception of exultation and humiliation rests upon a new and 
strangely feeble and frightened philosophy. It rests, for all 
practical purposes, upon a return to the belief in a capricious 
God. ‘There has arisen again in the last two centuries the 
wild old atheistic notion that we have to wait upon a blind 
and fantastic power, that all the wise men of the world are 
the slaves of a single lunatic. ‘The Boers, it is said, are 
outstripping us in fighting or in prayer ; let us also pray and 
humiliate ourselves after our defeats. Mr. William Watson, 
in that admirable and eloquent letter which he contributed 
to the Daily News, summed up the whole moral of the pro- 
posal by pointing out that the Boer humiliations took place 
after victories. ‘This mere statement seems to me to hit 
the whole distinction in the bull’s eye. 

The great curse of much of the current attitude is the 
tendency to become, not the servants, but the sycophants cf 
the universe. ‘The great conception which lay at the back 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures was the conception 
that to man had been given a certain law, to champion 
which was his sole and simple business. “He hath shown 
thee, O man, that which is good,” is perhaps of all earthly 
sayings the one which has the deepest ring ; it seems, as it 
were, too true and simple to be comprehended. The stars 
in their courses might fight against his honour, scientific 
discoveries might make the world seem more and more 
perilous and equivocal: at the turning of a stone or the 
splitting of a sea-beast, the whole comic army might seem 
suddenly to desert to the devil, but man had in his heart a 
secret which would outlast these things ; he had his orders ; 
he was the sentinel of God. There is too much disposition 
to-day, to be, not the sentinel, but a sort of officious 
equerry, trying to curry favour by every experiment, and to 
anticipate every plan. By calling black white and evil 
righteousness, it is hoped that we may get some hint of the 
dark plan, steal some march upon the terrible beneficence. 
But we have begun by being cowards, and we only end by 
being bunglers. Our business is to love our work, to love 
it if the heavens fall. For the bodyguard of God is made 
up only of men who could be noble atheists, who could each 
step in the viceregal throne and stand as the only God in a 
Godless world. 


; G.K.C. 


INTERNATIONAL ART AT THE INSTITUTE. 


HE International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers, if ‘a trifle fanciful in its title, has at least 
been commercially prudent in the selection of the Institute 
galleries for its third exhibition, and in view of the really 
interesting collection of work we trust that its choice will 
be commercially justified. Yet, free from dulness and the 
ban of Knightsbridge as the exhibition undoubtedly is, it 
brings us a little of what is perhaps inevitable disappoint- 
ment. Possibly the lapse of two years made us expect more 
from the present resurrection. We don’t know. Possibly 
the quality of recent displays in the same galleries has 
created extravagant longings for something that could not be 
recognised as belonging to the same era—longings which 
even this adroit combination of the Glasgow school, the 
French Impressionists and the New English Art Club, 
tempered by a sprinkling of the Society of Oil-painters, can 
hardly satisfy. Possibly it is merely the inevitable disparity 
between some of the names in the catalogue and the pic- 
tures to which those names are attached that strikes us as 
being more acute than usual; a few, indeed, of the exhi- 
bitors hardly take the trouble to justify their reputations. 
As regards the art of the foreign schools, Joseph Israels 
and the brothers Maris might be seen to better advantage in 
almost any dealer’s shop that contains serious examples of 
their work ; by comparison they are insignificant, which here 
is as bad as being bad. M. Claud Monet, again, sends but 
cne indifferent specimen, the least worthy of the man that 
we have seen for a long time. And, amongst the home 
artists, Mr. Austen Brown contributes the portrait of a lady, 
which in the case of a man of ordinary talent would be 
intense and attractive enough, but lacks the grip of this 
artist’s individual technique, whilst Mr. D. Y. Cameron sub- 
stitutes for his customary dainty etchings or water-colours 
an oil-painting that is as uninteresting in its subject as in 
its execution. ‘These, however, are among the least favour- 
able features of an exhibition which on the whole contains 
fresh and refreshing variety of the sort that does not depend 
on individual weakness for its individual strength. ‘There 
is a strong Glasgow contingent, including Messrs. R. 
Macaulay Stevenson, McTaggart, Lavery and others. Mr. 
Bertram Priestman makes his reappearance with two or 
three canvasses and a rather looser technique, there is some 
powerful prismatic work from French studios, and the 
number and quality of etchings and line-drawings would 
justify an exhibition to themselves. Independently, there- 
fore, of the sculpture, which we shall touch upon later, the 
society may be congratulated on its third exhibition. Its 
strength is sufficient to make us hope that in future years 
it will be stronger still. 

Mr. John Lavery’s “ La Toilette,” Mr. E. A. Hornel’s 
“Water Lilies”? M. Emile Claus’ “La Ferme,’ Mr. 
Clifford Addams, “ Portrait de Monsieur le Massier 
de VAcadémie Carmen,” and Professor Gotthard 
Kuelh’s “Madchen in Blau,” may be taken as 
examples of the best and least stereotyped art in the 
exhibition, even at the risk of appearing unjust to the 
rest. Mr. Lavery’s nude study is daintiness embodied, and 
the way in which the lights, direct and reflected, are 
managed in this clever, silver-toned representation of a girl 
figure and her mirror conveys a sense of the masterly ; 
neither can one fail to respect, if one does not admire, the 
daring foreshortening of the left leg with its out-turned 
foot. The same artist’s half-length portrait of Mrs. Brown- 
Potter is more emphatic, and there is possibly more to lay 
hold of in the workmanship, but the smaller and purely 
abstract composition has that which a portrait can never 
give. Of a very different feeling is Mr. Hornel’s “ Water 
Lilies,” an upright of a wood-girt, lily-clothed stream with 
two young girls wading gingerly in the shallows, wherein the 
colour, with its prevailing tint of silver green, glitters and 
glows at one from its rough impasto surface. But for all 
his palette-knife methods and modern themes Mr. Hornel’s 
work has the ring of poetry in its prose, and the appreciative 
who have seen specimens of his art in London, and more 
recently at Glasgow, will carry away from this, the most 
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able of his pictures here, the sensation of an increased and 
increasing power. A certain though less assertive rugged- 
ness may be observed in Professor Kuelh’s “ Madchen in 
Blau,” the setting of which is a well-directed reproach to 
those who hold the monotonous and idiotic convention of 
the gilded frame. The picture itself represents a young 
German housewife bending over a table and about to skin 
what appears to be a pumpkin. ‘The audacity of the blue 
and amber colour scheme is helped out by the most admir- 
able drawing and that evident homely sympathy which gave 
life and vigour to the great domestic period of Low Coun- 
tries art. 

With M. Emile Claus’ clever effect of sunshine and 
shadow, entitled “ La Ferme,” we may pass to Mr. Clifford 
Addams’ “ Portrait.” Mr. Addams, as advertised, is one of 
Mr. Whistler’s apprentices, and at least one page of the 
catalogue is occupied by quotations from Mr. Whistler’s 
severest sayings—in language that reminds us curiously of 
the Psalms. What makes this feature of interest is the fact 
that the paintings of Mr. Whistler’s apprentices are palpably 
intentional illustrations of the Whistlerian creed, and that 
they enable us to see the difference, if any, that exists be- 
tween the master and his disciples as well as appreciate to 
some degree the privileges of Presidents. Messrs. Clifford 
and Inez Addams are conscientious disciples—so conscien- 
tious that, were it not for the former’s “ Portrait de Monsieur 
le Massier de l’Académie Carmen,” we should have been dis- 
posed to regard them merely as imitators, but this particular 
work shows signs of an undoubted talent and a singular in- 
dividual charm. Carefully kept in that low key which is 
Mr. Whistler’s especial joy, colourless beside the compara- 
tively fresh-coloured adjacent picture by Mr. John Lavery, 
it has most of the Whistlerian mastery of tone, and is cer- 
tainly the most mature, if not the most extreme, of the works 
contributed by the two apprentices. All of these, together 
with Mr. Whistler’s own, are hung together in the West 
Gallery and on the best wall. The President himself has 
sent nothing of large size and no exposition of a new theory ; 
we have grown familiarised with the “ Violet Notes” and 
other simple titles by which he designates his small colour 
harmonies. With the exception of the “Golden Lily,” 
there is nothing of more than cabinet size. 

Mr. Clifford Addams’ etchings in the East Gallery are 
clever and a little Brabazonesque. Except in “The 
Expert ” Mr. G. Sauter is disappointing ; the confusion about 
the region of the left wrist in his large girl figure, “The 
Bouquet,” was not to be expected from so accomplished a 
draughtsman. Some very beautiful work in water colour on 
wax comes from Fernand Knopff, entitled “The Recluse,” 
and the enamels of Mr. Alexander Fisher are as good as 
anything he has done. It is, however, the sculptors who 
contribute the most uniform, if a comparatively inconsider- 
able, part of the exhibition; we note that they have been 
given precedence in the title of the society. It may be 
admitted at once that there is no piece of sculpture large 
enough to be considered of the first importance. The fact, 
however, that the unevenness which characterises the re- 
mainder of the exhibition is not shown here more than 
reconciles us to this deficiency, though it makes it corre- 
spondingly difficult to select an exhibit that is superior to its 
fellows. One may, perhaps, call special attention to M. 
Constantine Meunier’s “Le Lamineur” and Professor Max 
Klinger’s “ Athlete,” the strong muscular modelling of which 
recalls all the virile energy of the Rodin school, whilst Paul 
Troubetskoy’s bronze cast of “ A Russian Cabman” may be 
studied for its different quality of realism. 


F. J. M. 





THE POET AS ANARCHIST. 


N extreme youth he was remarkable for what is called 
absence of mind, and so indifferent to the intimate 


solicitudes that often stimulate a curious study of contem- 
porary manners that at five-and-twenty he could not tell a 
friend from a flatterer, and had no notion of the desires and 
apprehensions which, in the real world, govern the behaviour 
of ordinary men. He was himself a poet, that is to say, a 
being in some degree initiated into the Black Art or negro- 
mancy of suggestive syllables; and, besides, a rhetorician, 
un embroiderer of platitudes or paradoxes, self-trained to a 
variety of advantageous postures which the traditions of 
gcod literature invest with an imaginative sanction. ‘The 
great types of antiquity, or so much of their unfaded out- 
line and expressive gestures as a deathless phrase can evoke, 
were familiar to him ; he knew that the Middle Ages are all 
darkness and fetters; the simplicity of his imagination 
leaped instinctively from the title of Pope to the name of 
Borgia. Exemplary and tranquil in his own life, a per- 
versity not unknown among our sedentary moderns, made 
him pay perhaps an excessive homage to violent action. 


This man, whose talent lived on inflammatory contrasts 
and associations which hallucinate, noticed a tatterdema- 
lion one day at a street corner, and immediately after saw 
a carriage with postillions and an escort of breast-plated 
mercenaries sweep by. In this carriage with three neutral 
personages, a personage if possible more neutral was 
conversing: an elderly gentleman on whose brow blandness 
and boredom sat appropriately—but a king. The poet 
knew him at once for Mithridates or Caligula: he 
stared at the sovereign, he stared at the ragamuffin, and (for 
he knew his Hugo) he murmured resolutely to himself: 
Ceci tuera cela. ‘Three days later, an article from his 
pen appeared in a singular little publication which some- 
times gave his verses hospitality. It was eloquent and im- 
passioned : it appealed to men of courage to make an end of 
those who reign while others starve ; it exalted Harmodius- 
Bresci and Brutus-Ravachol, and (as the writer was only a 
journalist by accident) it spoke plainly and called august 
people by their names. LEighty-three persons read this 
aiticle: sixty were friends of the poet, and poets them- 
selves, more or less ; among the rest were some readers pro- 
fessionally concerned with the supervision of the obscurer 
periodicals. A fortnight later the poet was in gaol. 

Who pities him? NotI, certainly. Neither his inne- 
cence of definitely felonious motives, nor the unlikelihood cf 
such an appeal reaching a dangerous audience, could excuse 
the facts. The plea of ineffectiveness may be accepted, 
possibly, in extenuation of incitements to murder, if ever 
the psychology ef Anarchism becomes an exact science. 
Hitherto, the general problem of literary suggestion in its 
influence upon human conduct has hardly been seriously 
explored, and it is perhaps inevitable that science should 
occasionally have to answer for lunacy in the dock, and 
artists be now and then mistaken for scatologists. but 
in this particular case (which is, by the way, conjectural, a 
mere supposition of a thing that might happen any day), 
there is clearly no wrong done; the writer's guilt cannot 
be measured by his practical success, nor even estimated 
by evidence of his intentions: he is guilty of a professed 
attempt, and that suffices; the utility of punishment is 
seldom so demonstrable as when it is likely to recall un- 
accountable minds to a sense of reality, and remind all who 
plead poetry that the didactic attitude is as serious a 
danger to them as a literary reputation to a politician. 
When a rhetorician gives himself the airs of an Anarchist, 
society, which is very slowly learning that Anarchists 
do not all belong to one category, receives at once a shock 
and a consolation. It is a sudden demonstration of the 
risks involved in that contempt for words of which many of 
us are proud, and which is cynically attested by the inven- 
tions of the Press and the demi-volts of statesmen ; out it also 
gives us grounds for hoping that at least some kinds of 
criminal propaganda might yield to bread-and-water treat- 
ment. Candid persons must see that the live assassin can- 
not be intimidated, though it is quite explicable that we 
should brand with the epithet cowardly the man—whether 
dolt or madman or desperado—who risks a lynching and 
secures the gallows by his crime. But if your Caserio ani 
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your Czolgosz are not afraid of bonds or death, it is prebable 
that those who regard the fabrication of murderers as an 
exercise in style can be made to see the difference by the 
application of the common law of most countries, and with- 
out any necessity to encroach upon the complete freedom 
of letters, or offer the deplorable spectacle of 

“ Art made tongue-tied by authority, 

Or folly, doctor-like, controlling skill.” 


©. P. 





DISAPPEARING LONDON: MANNING GREEN. 


T a moment when a whole district of the metropolis is 
A compulsorily passing into the hands of a soulless 
corporation it is intolerable that the proprietors of land in 
that district should receive no compensation for the his- 
torical importance of their estates. Manning Green, which 
will soon be replaced by the roar and bustle—or bustle and 
confusion, whichever you like—of a great railway station, 
is one of those centres whence the great empire-builders of 
our race proceeded in past times. 

For many centuries it was a bare, bleak spot, such 
as our England could boast by the thousand in the 
rude but heroic days when the marvellous fortunes of 
the Anglo-Saxon race were preparing in the slow designs 
of Providence. For perhaps a generation it was one 
of those suburban villages that are said by a_ con- 
temporary poet to “nestle in their trees.” Doubtless it 
sent forth in the sixties many brave lads to fight for the 
liberties of Europe in Italy or Denmark, but their humble 
record has perished. Such a thought recalls the fine lines 
of Gray: 

“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 

‘I'wenty to twenty-five years ago the advancing tide of 
the capital of the world swept round this little outlying 
place ; it was submerged, and soon made part of greater 
London. 

Relics are still to be discovered of the period when 
Manning Green had something rural about it, as High- 
gate and South Croydon have now. ‘Thus “The Jolly Drover” 
(whose license was recently refused because it was not a 
tied house) recalls the great sheep-droves that once passed 
through the village from the north. It is now rare indeed 
to meet with a countryman driving his flock through the 
streets of London to market, though the sight is not abso- 
luiely unknown. ‘The present writer was once stopped in 
the early morning by a herd of oxen south of Westminster 
Bridge, and what may seem more remarkable he has fre- 
quently seen wild animals in the charge of negroes pass 
through Soho on their way to the Hippodrome. It is as 
Tennyson says : 

“The old order changes, giving place to the new,” 


until at last “beyond these voices there is peace.” 

Another relic of the old village of Manning Green 
is the Court Baron, which is stili held (how few Londoners 
know this!) once a year for the purpose of providing a small 
but regular income to a relative of the L (deleted by the 
Censor). This court was probably not held before the 
year 1895, but it is none the less of extreme interest to anti- 
quarians. 

The first mention of Manning Green in history is in a 
letter to William Lord Russell, the pioneer and ally of the 
beneficent reforms that remain inseparably associated with 
the name of the eighth Henry. This letter is written from 
prison by one Henry Turnbull, a yeoman, and contains these 
phrases : 





“For that very certainly, my good Lord, I never did this 
thing, no, nor met the Friar nor had any dealing with him. 
And whatever I did that they say is treason I did it being a 
— man, as following the Mass, which I know is welcome 
to the King’s Majesty, and not knowing who it was that sang 


it, no, nor speaking to him after, as God knows. And, my 
dear Lord, | have had conveyed to you as you know my land 
of Horton with the Grey farm and ¢he mere called Foul 
Marsh or Manning, having neither son nor any other but 


my own life only ; and, my good Lord, speak for me at Court 
in thismatter. . . .” 


This Turnbull was afterwards executed for treason at 
Tyburn. There is still a Turnbull in the parish, but as his 
father’s name was Weissenberg he is very unlikely to have 
any connection with the original family of yeomen. 

The land (if land it could then be called) did not, oddly 
enough, remain long in the Russell family. It was sold by 
Lord William to the Carmelites, and on the dissolution of 
that order was returned by the grateful monarch to its 
original owner. We next find “ Manning” or “ Foul Marsh ” 
drained during the period of active beneficence on the part of 
the great landlords that marked the seventeenth century. 
We are acquainted of this fact in our agricultural history 
by an action recorded in the Assize of 1631, where it appears 
that one Nicholas Hedon had gone to shoot snipe, as had 
been once of common right in the manor, and had so 
trespassed upon land “now drained at his lordship’s 
charges, and by him enclosed.” Hedon lost both ears, and 
was pilloried. 

Manning is probably alluded to also in a protest against 
ship-money, to which exaction it contributed 1s. 4d. “The 
sum need not excite ridicule, as it represents quite 3s. of our 
present currency. ‘The vigorous protest of the family against 
the extortion is one of the finest examples of the sterlin: 
English spirit on the eve of the Civil War. ‘The money was, 
however, paid. 

In the troubles of the Civil Wars Manning (now no longer 
a marsh, but a gree) was sold to John Gaylor, but the deed 
of conveyance being protested at the Restoration, it 
was restored to its original owners at the intruder’s charge 
by an action of Novel Disseizin. After Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion Manning was in danger of suffering confiscation, and 
was hurriedly sold to a chance agent (William Greaves) at 
so low a price as to preclude for ever all insinuation of 
rapacity upon the part of its now ducal owners. It was 
happily restored by the glorious Revolution of 1688, and 
the agent, who had taken advantage of the recent troubles, 
was very properly punished. King William congratulated 
the family in a famous epigram which a natural ignorance 
of the Taal forbids us to transcribe. 

In 1718, Manning being still pasture of a somewhat 
spongy nature (Guy, in his report, calls it “ soggy and poor 
land, reedy, and fit for little”), there was a rumour that the 
New River canal would pass through it, and it was sold to 
Jonathan Hemp. ‘The New River was proved, however, in 
the pleadings before both Houses of Parliament, to have no 
necessity for this canal, and Hemp was compelled (as it was a 
mere speculation on his part) to sell it back again to its dis- 
tinguished owner at a merely nominal price. 

Nothing further can be traced with regard to Manning 
Green (as it was now commonly called) till the report in 
1780 that coal had been found beneath it. Such a deposit 
so near the metropolis naturally attracted the attention of 
merchants, and the Family sold the place for the last time 
to a merchant of the name of Hogg for £20,000. 

The report proved false ; yet, oddly enough, it was the 
beginning of Mr. Hogg’s prosperity. We have no space to 
dwell on this interesting character. “ Hogg’s Trustees ” are 
an ecclesiastical household word in our principal watering 
places, and the “ Hogg Institute” at Brighton is a monu- 
ment of Christian endeavour. He was a shrewd bargainer, 
a just man, and upon his mantelpieces were to be discovered 
ornaments in alabaster representing Joshua and Richard 
Coeur de Lion. 

The growth of the metropolis entered largely into Mr. 
Hogg’s enlightened prevision of the future, and he obtained 
permission from a large number of people to build houses 
upon the land, which houses should, after so many years, 
become his (Hogg’s) property, and cease to belong to those 
who had paid to put them up. How Mr. Hogg managed 
to obtain such a promise is still shrouded in mystery, but 
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the universal prevalence of the system to-day in modern 
England would surely prove that there is something in our 
Imperial race which makes this form of lease an element 
of its power. 

Mr. Hogg’s only daughter married Sir John Harper, 
Lord Mayor ; and Mr. Harper, the son, was the father of the 
present Lord Hemelthorpe. 
still clings to poor Manning Green, of which Lord Hemel- 
thorpe was, until his recent bankruptcy, the proprietor. 

There is little more to be said about Manning Green. 
The Ebenezer Chapel has a history of its own, written by 
the Rev. Charles Worthing, son of Mr. Honey Worthing, of 
Bismark, Pa. The success of the boys’ club has been 
detailed in “ God’s London,” by Mr. Zitali, of the “ Mission 
to the Latin Races.” The book is well worth buying, if 
only for this one essay, written, as it is, by a brand saved 
from the burning. Mr. Zitali was for a long time in the 
employ of Messrs. Mafana, the restaurant keepers, and no 
one is better fitted to deal strenuously with the awful 
problems of our great cities. 

Manning Green is about to disappear, and all its won- 
derful associations will become (in the words of Swinburne) 


“ Smoke, or the smoke of a smoke.” 


But until it disappears, and until its purchase price is 
finally fixed by the committee, its historical associations will 
still remain dear to those who (like the present writer) are 
interested in this corner of the Motherland. That men of 
our blood and men speaking our tongue—nay, that those 
neither of our blood, nor speaking our tongue, but devoted 
to a common empire—will remember Manning Green when 
the sale is effected is the passionate and heartfelt prayer of 


CALIBAN. 





A FRENCH PEASANT. 


I, 


HEN a foreigner has spent some days in Paris, has 
carefully been the round of the music-halls, and 
turned ever a few foul-mouthed papers, be makes up his 
mind about France in general, and goes home satisfied 
that he knows the country. Paris attracts the imagination 
so powerfully that it embodies, in the world’s eyes, all that 
is typical of our race. You must go to Paris if you wish to 
become familiar with French thought; but if you are 
anxious to probe our national soul and estimate our 
economic resources, you must pass beyond the Paris toll- 
heuses and scour our seaports, our factories, and our 
countrysides. 

It is towards the fields and meadows and woods that 
drape France in a green cloak with specks of white, or blue, 
or red, according as the villages are roofed with stone, 
slate, or tiles, that I would guide my readers’ steps. The 
scents and breezes rising from that fruitful soil will make 
him forget the towns, and he shall join me in a necessary 
exploration. It is impossible to know France and to judge 
her without having come into familiar contact with the 
agricultural population, so as to weigh its value and gange 
its influence. That population is the souree—perhaps not 
an inexhaustible one—from which the middle classes took 
their rise, from which the liberal professions are re- 
cruited, and from which now and again starts some great 
intellect that, with the help of an iron will and a sober 
tcmperament, fertilises one or other of the branches of 
human knowledge. You shall trace the family history of 
many an eminent man of our time—men of science like 
Pasteur, artists like D. Puech, poets like Mistral, statesmen 
like Burdeau—and, the most enduring influence of all, the 
ancestor whose venerable figure you will not fail to dis- 


Thus something romantic: 


cover, will be the French peasant, in his blue or black 
blouse and broad-brimmed hat, sowing the seed of the 
future in the field handed down by his father and mois- 
tened with the sweat of his brow—the field whose smell and 
hue, whose virtues and shortcomings, he knows so well, an 
immaterial being which he loves greatly, because it is the 
symbol of his strength and the source of his freedom. The 
peasant, owning his own meadow and his own cot, the slow, 
faithful, keen, stubborn, cautious, and conservative peasant, 
is, along with the artist-workman and the small shopkeeper, 
one of the most original types of our modern democracy , 
and one of the most numerous even yet. In 1891, while 
trades accounted for 3,960,000 persons in the statistics of 
occupations, and manufactures for 9,530,000, the agricul- 
tural population still numbered 17,430,000 souls, of whom 
3,500,000 owned land and employed one or more labourers, 
and 10,210,000 were méiayers and farmers. Out of 
132,250,000 acres (which is the whole surface of the 
country) 20,750,000 acres were forest land and 92,250,000 
acres cultivated. 

And now, in order to introduce my readers to a typical 
village, I will ask them to fancy themselves on the central 
plateau of France.* From the chain of “ Puys” which 
commands Auvergne a valley stretches towards the plain of 
Limagne and the basin of the Allier, and winds whimsi- 
cally downwards, flanked on either hand by two masses of 
granite rock—-one covered with fir trees and the other with 
vines. Hidden springs freshen the air and enrich the soil 
of this valley, and just where they gush up in two streams 
a freak of nature separates them by a flow of black lava. 
It is on this knoll that commands the valley, and which the 
lower range of surrounding hills command, that—lulled by 
the low voice of the torrent and refreshed by the freshness 
of the brook—tises the village I love, where beings dear 
to me once lived, and where I return after them to enjoy an 
invigorating air, horizons that raise the mind, and memories 
that bring consolation. The deep gorges and the bare 
knolls that surround it, the distant circle of mountains that 
closes the horizon on all sides, give to this valley all the 
silent seriousness that belongs to hamlets perched near a 
summit whose red roofs reflect the joy of conquer- 
ing the barren solitude of the hills. The vines 
that cover the lower range, the soft wave of the apple 
trees and apricot trees which carpet the brilliant and morton- 
less verdure of the meadows with their dark, dull billowing ; 
the square patches of wheat and oats which, as the plain 
widens, clothe the ground with their groaning forest, clamber 
up the parvise of the knolls and map it out with their 
golden patches, scenting the air with such a balmy fragrance 
that to smell it is like quenching one’s thirst at the very 
fount of eternal nature—these vines, and meads, and corn- 
fields endow my village with all the wealth of the plains 
smiling beneath the fertilising sun. Here, when evening 
falls, the vine-growers come down the hillsides, with their 
baskets on their backs and their spades on their shoulders ; 
the smooth-haired women, in white caps, drive the brown 
cattle before them; the reapers come down, bare-necked, 
with their sickles in their hands and their coats under their 
arms; and others, too, return from where they have been 
reaping the meadows or stripping the orchards. Slow and 
processionally, solemn and silent, like mountaiaeers, their 
muscles wearied with the day’s work, but their eyes bright 
with the pleasure of well-earned rest, they come back into 
the village that lies in a group round the church. The 
twilight thickens, colouring the skies with the red and gold 
it drives from the plain, enlarging the hills and making the 
horizon recede, laying on coats of blue and toning «k wn 
the violets, till with a swoop it pales the skies, lights up 
the stars, and puts the earth to sleep. Alone in the growing 
silence rises the shuddering song of the waters. The low 
tones of the torrent, the shrill sound of the fountains, the far 
murmur of the brooks, fill the air with their well-concerted 
voices, and the chime of the waters lulls the sleeping earth. 





* The village described is itt Le Puy-de-Dome, and is called 
St. Saturnin. 
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Let us follow that vine-grower going home late by an 
ancient hill-path. We shall pass through the village in his 
wake, and as we go we can remark its main features. 

The ‘peasant skirts some ruined buildings which he 
knows so well that he has forgotten their history. First, 
there is a castle built in the graceful manner of the fifteenth 
century : supported by five towers, whose coping is perfectly 
preserved, enlivened by a courtyard, which still has its aisles 
and graceful volutes, flanked by terraces and gardens that 
are still bounded by what is left of the outer walls, it recalls 
the memory of a drama in French history. Here it was that 
Margaret of Valois retired after breaking with Henry IV.: 
these chambers and those groves have many a time sheltered 
the bookish talk and amorous dialogues which that feather- 
brained, light-hearted woman loved. My neighbour _ pro- 
bably does not know of the existence of this legendary lady 
of the manor, just as he ‘knows nothing of the history of 
the monastery which once encircled the walls of his church 
with its cloisters. The church—kept in repair at the State’s 
expense, like the castle and its Renaissance fountain, as one 
of the purest specimens of that peculiar branch of Romance 
architecture which arose in Auvergne with the churches of 
St. Nectaire, Orcival, and Our ‘Lady-of-the-Haven at Cler- 
mont—is dear to the peasant. Not that he perceives all the 
grace of its slender outlines, all the healthy vigour of the 
massive steeple and the arches of the choir, all the strong and 
restrained art there is in this tenth-century creation, nor all 
the real Christianity that lingers in those bare roofs and 
those worn pillars, trunks of stone whose foliage ends in 
one or two roughly-carved acanthi. But he knows that 
his own people have passed through those doors on the first 
and last days of their lives. He knows that strangers ad- 
mire his church, and he shares the enthusiasm aroused by 
that common property. He has not the same feeling about 
the castle ruins, or the cloister, or the remnant of the big 
wall and one of its doors. He knows that the feudal lords 
were hard men, and he remembers the stories his grand- 
father used to tell about the Revolutionary struggles; and 
he knows the meaning of those great black crosses stuck in 
the bare and deserted knolls where once a feudal fortress 
stood. 


JacquEs Barpovux. 





SPURIOUS SPORTS.* 


HE general opinion of sportsmen in England to-day 
bears much the same relation to bear-baiting of 

the past as the feelings of humanitarians towards many 
of the so-called sports now practised. The mere existence 
of these comparative sentiments must make sportsmen 
accept the possibility that a future generation will look 
upon present sports with the same sense of repulsion as 
we regard some continental and Elizabethan pastimes. At 
one time man was compelled to enjoy sport—when there 
were forests at his door and wild beasts in his garden. In 
the course of development the necessity of keeping down 
these wild beasts was more than balanced by the enjoyment 
of hunting them; and the fear of extermination led to 
laws of “preservation for the sake of destruction ”—a 
curious contradiction in terms still preserved in the word 
“keeper,” a man whose chief function is to destroy. But 
at this stage sport still remained a genuine subject for 
admiration. The sportsman or hunter practised himself 
in manliness ; he ran risks, he was forced into knowledge 
and even love of the secrets of the wood; he might even 
persuade himself that he was doing some good. Though 
the old forest laws bolstered up privilege in a scandalous 
manner, their very wording has an admirable savour of the 
primitive spirit of the hunt and of its scene. “A forest,” 





* BriTISH BLoop Sports, Humanitarian League. 2d. 


says an old law, “is a certain territory of woody grounds 
and fruitful pastures privileged for wild beasts and fowls 
of forest, chase, and warren to rest and abide there in the 
safe protection of the King for his delight and pleasure, 
and fruitful pastures privileged for wild beasts and fowls 
bounded with unremovable marks, meres, and boundaries 

and also replenished with wild beasts of venery 
or chase, and with great coverts of vert, for the succour of 
the said beasts there to abide.” Even to-day when the 
coverts are cut up and parcelled out, when many wild fowl 
have been driven from Hereward’s hunting ground by the 
science of Dutch diggers, when no piece of natural vert 
can be had for money, there are still sports which seem to 
have the old justification; and many men, as a protest 
against the size of the towns, find their desire for natural 
sport emphasised by the difficulty of getting it. 

But since money has become the sportsman’s first 
necessity, artificiality in sport has been fostered beyond all 
measure. Preservation has reached a much more scan- 
dalous pitch than when William Rufus was shot dead in 
the glade of his wood, and slowly sport is becoming destruc- 
tive of the very spirit which in the early days is fostered. A 
sort of feminine dexterity is taking the place of manly 
effort. Sportsmen do not go to seek their quarry, but have 
the quarry “ driven”—the word suggests sheep—to their 
standing place. Many of the large pheasant preservers 
now only shoot their coverts once or twice a year, largely 
for this reason—that sport is not worth having unless the 
birds come over in sufficient numbers to necessitate the 
use of several guns by each sportsman. Shooting with a 
single,gun, even if it is a repeater, does not give sufficient 
scope to the latest hunter for his perverted dexterity, in 
which the rapidity of the transference of the gun from the 
loader to the machine who fires it is the chief means of 
differentiating the several classes of sportsmen. In short, 
pheasant-shooting has many of the unsportsmanlike quali- 
ties of pigeon-shooting, which perhaps stands at the head 
of spurious sports. 

A bill for,the Suppression of Spurious Sports is now 
before Parliament. It is directed against the coursing of 
bagged rabbits, the hunting of carted stags, and the 
shooting of birds from traps. All sportsmen who deserve 
the name will support this bill. A fair field and no favour 
is a favourite phrase with English sportsmen. At the 
best, under modern conditions the thing hunted—with 
the single exception of the fox—has an inadequate 
chance of its life; but the imprisoning of quarry until 
such moment as the sportsman has completed his prepara- 
tions is the very contradictory of the sporting spirit. 
However little they may think it, these spurious sportsmen 
lay themselves open to the accusation of belonging to 
a nation of cooks. “First catch your hare,” said the old 
recipe-writer, and all the sportsmen against whom 
this bill is directed adopt the motto of the cook. The 
recipe would work out in this sort of way: first catch your 
pigeon, then confine him for several days, and next pluck 
out a handful of feathers to rouse him. Immediately he is 
released from the trap fire, and trust to your retriever for 
the rest. If these directions are implicitly followed, and 
the zest of each shot is further stimulated by a consider- 
able bet, the trapped pigeon will be found anything but 
an insipid bird. 

Rabbit-coursing is a degree better than pigeon-shoot- 
ing, though more vulgar: the two occupations come at the 
top and bottom of the social scale, and the one has been 
excused because of its gentility, the other because of 
its obscurity. It is quite certain that if pigeon-shooting 
had been practised by the same persons of the same social 
standing as practise rabbit-coursing it would have been 
declared illegal long ago. But the name Hurlingham has 
given the sport a veneer of social respectability which, scan- 
dalous though the reason is, has served as adequate protec- 
tion. Sixteen years ago a bill for its suppression was passed 
in the Commons, thanks in a large measure to a speech of 
vehement sympathy from Lord Randolph Churchill. But 
the bill was rejected by the Lords. What would their de- 
cision have been if pigeon-shooting had been practised 
by dockers in the Isle of Dogs instead of by moneyed and 
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dilettanti torturers in the fashionable purlieus of Hurling- 
ham ? ‘There is no room for doubt. 

This bill for the Suppression of Spurious Sports has 
been brought before Parliament by the efforts of the 
Humanitarian League, which has lately been responsible 
for the suppression of the Royal Buckhounds. The League 
has just published a small book of essays dealing with 
various sports, and they are all marked by careful study 
of the facts and an absence of the aimless sentimentality 
of which humanitarians are often justly accused. The 
discussion of the absurd limitation of the present law con- 
cerning the suppression of cruelty to animals is worth a 
great many of the idle vapourings of less practical re- 
formers. The fact that Lord Brampton spoke even 
more strongly than this pamphlet of the anomalous dis- 
tinction between wild and domestic animals is a sufficient 
proof that the humanitarian objections do not exceed in 
sentimentality. 

~. we. F, 





THE THEATRE. 


“A TIGHT CORNER”—‘ THE SECOND IN 


COMMAND.” 


KOM the point of view of the author, A Zight Corner 
at ‘Terry’s Theatre is rather a successful dour de force 
—or perhaps one should say dour de farce ; for it succeeds 
in being almost amusing while it lacks the most important 
qualities that go to the making of farcical effectiveness. Farce 
depends upon situations rather than dialogue—absurd situa- 
tions as they affect ordinary persons, ordinary situations as 
they affect absurd persons, or situations and persons both 
absurd. It is, in fact, the tyranny of circumstances over 
individuals which higher up the artistic key becomes, from 
ridiculous, sublime. But in A Zight Corner the situations 
go for nothing, and it depends entirely upon its jokes. In 
this way it is perhaps a matter for congratulating the author 
that he succeeds in not being quite dull. Not that there is 
any evidence that this restriction of its machinery for amuse- 
ment was in any way intentional on his part. There is, 
indeed, evidence that he considers his situations quite 
sufficiently entertaining; and if he had only contrived to 
make situations out of the material with which he started, 
entertaining they might certainly have been. For the idea of 
a discovered burglar who assumes the character of the hus- 
band of the daughter of the house, and blackmails the whole 
family to maintain the imposture before paterfamilias in 
order to conceal the clandestine visits of the real husband, is 
quite funny. And in introducing the cook as the burglar’s 
sweetheart whom he dared not meet in his new ré/e the author 
provides further comic possibilities. But out of none of 
these opportunities does he devise effective  situa- 
tions. Except for the character of the cook, wandering tear- 
fully through the house to find her sweetheart to present 
him with an omelette, he has exhausted the idea of his play 
soon after the curtain rises on the second act. And even 
the few farcical moments which he has introduced before 
that period of the evening he has not the skill to develop 
effectively. 

For his fun he depends on his puns. And they are 
puns of that artificial kind in which the characters make 
elaborate double ententes about themselves. Thus, the bur- 
glar (personating the husband, whom he reconciles 
to the father by making him an aristocrat) talks of 
the “hard labour wh’ch is required for success in any 


profession, especially mine,” and makes similar jokes about 
“time” and keys, and being disturbed at one’s work. This 
sort of humour is, of course, entirely destructive of any 
illusion of naturalness; it bears no relation to life or 
human character. But in this case certainly it is done 
with sufficient ingenuity to be amusing. The jokes are 
most of them, for what they are worth, new jokes, and this 
alone is a merit. ‘The mere banishment of the old veterans 
of stage wit is in itself a relief, even if there were nothing 
very brilliant in their place. But Mr. Sidney Bowkett’s 
writing, if it scarcely deserves the word brilliant, is at least 
fresh and bright and ingenious. It makes one laugh with- 
out too deep a sense of the inanity of the thing. It is 
irresponsibly foolish without being too fatuous. And this, 
too, is a relief from farcical tradition. 

Moreover, in the middle of this artificially funny and 
quite unlifelike set of puppets—‘spatchcocked” in the 
middle is, I suppose, now the classic phrase—is a really 
very human and very humorous study of character. ‘lhe 
loving and lachrymose cook is delightfully played by Miss 
Kate Phillips. Stolid, tearful, with a voice suggesting 
a perpetual cold in the head, amorous with a sort of maud- 
lin and dog-like affection, absolutely devoid of a gleam of 
intelligence, and therefore absolutely without shame in 
displaying her want of it, allowing herself to be bullied by 
her sweetheart with the wide-eyed resignation of a cow, 
and submitting herself to the orders of her employers with 
a depressed and backboneless resistance which is one long 
whine of grievance, clutching to chance phrases from the 
society novel of the Daily Mail as to straws in a torrent, 
and repeating them with a delightful incongruousness and 
an entire absence of any reasoning faculty—she is a living 
figure of heavy stupidity of the creation of whom Dickens 
himself need not have been ashamed. Much of the 
reality of the study is certainly due to Miss Kate Phillips’s 
admirable performance of it. But the part is conceived 
and written by the author with a true knowledge and ob- 
servation of life. ‘The following lines, for instance, are 
quite masterly : 

“ But who is this young man you're looking for?” 

“’E’s my company.” 

“ How did you make his acquaintance ? ” 

“°F raised ’is ’at.” 

It is the very clever crystallisation of a type which we 
most of us know pretty well; and the fact that it stands 
alone among the artificial humours of the rest of the piece 
emphasises all the more its reality and truth. 

Among the other actors, Mr. James Welch, as the 
burglar, is alone interesting, or, indeed, has any opportunity 
of being so. His appearance and make-up suggest very 
ingeniously the depraved face and weedy figure of the 
hooligan, who is generally the burglar of real life, instead 
of the heavy ruffian who is the traditional housebreaker of 
the stage. Beyond this Mr. Welch had little opportunity 
for realism. He merely had to deliver with spirit the 
elaborate plays upon words about himself. To this he 
was quite equal: the author has not made the part a 
character study, as in the case of Miss Phillips, and the actor 
could do no more. Players of the powers of Mr. Vane 
Tempest, Mr. J. Willes, Mr. Clarence Blakiston, and Miss 
Sarah Brooke were rather thrown away on the smaller parts. 

The Second in Command, which has returned to the 
Haymarket, affords an interesting object-lesson. Quite un- 
ambitious as a serious play, it expresses the public senti- 
ment—it is, in fact, rather an interesting record of public 
sentiment—as it stood in London at the beginning of the 
war. Bugle calls and mess-rooms, put on the stage by a 
man who was an expert in the subject, the scattering of 
D.S.O.’s and Victoria Crosses and promotions on the field 
among the members of the cast, the patriotism of the aris- 
tocracy in offering themselves as recruits for the Imperial 
Yeomanry—it all dates from a time when London was very 
enthusiastic about the war, and sent out the C.I.V. Now, 
when it is some time since the C.I.V. were welcomed home 
as a conquering army, it is doubtful whether London will be 
so anxious to be reminded of those days. And if, as the 
management announce, it is anticipated that this play will 
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fill the Haymarket Theatre till after Christmas, it will be 
rather, I think, for the excellence of the individual per- 
formances of Miss Winifred Emery and Mr. Aubrey Fitz- 
gerald, who have lately joined the cast, than for anything 
that remains of the original interest in the play itself. 
Miss Emery’s' rendering gives the part of the heroine a 
significance and emotional reality which it lacks in the 
writing, and it could hardly be improved. She was always 
admirable in these sentimental characters, but she is better 
than ever since her illness. Her face and her voice seem 
alike to have gained in softness. Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald 
makes the part of the aristocratic Yeoman even funnier than 
it was in the hands of Mr. Vane Tempest. He shows once 
more that he is far the cleverest of the younger actors of 
broadly comic parts. 

There was also produced last week Te Mummy and 
the Humming Bird at Wyndham’s Theatre, which Zhe 
Speaker was not invited to notice. 


Pie 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE cheapness of money has apparently reached its 
limits for the present season, and some hardening 
of rates is to be expected and, indeed, desired. A 
plethora of funds, as is well known, is no sign of 
prosperity, but rather indicates stagnant trade and 
crippled credit. One of the results of the war and the 
consequent large Government borrowings was to raise 
the value of money for a time in this market, and 
foreign bankers and capitalists availed themselves 
freely of the opportunity for remunerative employment 
of their surplus balances. It is the custom on the 
continent to hold as reserves bills on London and 
securities readily negotiable here, this being the only 
free market for gold. The advantage thus derived 
from an uarestricted gold standard is conveniently 
overlooked by bimetallists, if, indeed, that species be 
not now absolutely extinct. Be that as it may, 
foreign banking portfolios are fuller than ever before 
of Government and commercial promises to pay 
domiciled in London, and French and German officials 
boast of their power to draw every ounce of gold from 
the Bank of England if it were thought advisable to 
call home all their resources. Needless to say, there 
will be no such convulsion. Discount rates have, how- 
ever, fallen below the level of those ruling on the 
continent, and should this inequality continue the return 
current of funds threatened from time to time would 
certainly set in. Money becomes more mobile year by 
year, and will ow where it can be most profitably 
employed. There does not, however, appear any 
permanent need for money on the continent, the present 
demand on the Paris and Berlin Bourses being a tem- 
porary one, to meet the heavy losses incurred by bad 
investments and over-trading. ‘The crisis will pass, and 
will, as usual, be followed by lower money rates. Mean- 
time, quotations in our market must approximate 
more closely to those across the Channel, or the gold 
movement already in evidence will attain greater 
importance and force a readjustment. 

The Stock Exchange has recovered to a certain 
extent from its recent fit of the ‘‘blues.” There has 
been a little increase in investment business, and even 
Consols have shown some rallying power on the ex- 
plicit statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
no autumn session will be necessitated by his require- 
ments, and that therefore no new issue will be made 
during the current year. The recent Local Loans and 
Colonial Government stocks [received considerable 


support, indicating an accumulation of funds awaiting 
employment. As regards speculative dealings, the 
chief feature has been some increased animation in 
American Railroad securities, following on a rally in 
Wall Street prices. There still, however, seems to be 
some want of stability in the United States, arising from 
the enormous transfers of interests connected with 
the recent railroad and industrial combinations, and 
fluctuations will probably continue for some time to 
come until investors have absorbed a larger portion 
of the mass of new securities thus created. The 
difficulties of the situation are well illustrated in 
the case of the Northern Pacific Railroad, that ‘‘ stormy 
petrel”” among American lines which initiated the crisis 
of 1873 and caused a collapse of the ‘‘boom” of the 
present year. Practically the whole of the capital— 
more, indeed, than was. available for transfer—was 
bought up a short time since by two banking firms 
which have now to carry the stock between them, the 
market in the shares having been effectually destroyed 
by the ‘‘ corner” created. The interests concerned are 
doubtless strong enough to “see the business through,” 
but it involves a large lock-up of resources, from which 
dealings in general are now suffering. There was thus 
a feeling of relief at reports that a combination had 
been arranged of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern companies, which it was hoped would afford 
an opportunity for marketing the accumulated stocks. 
So far, however, the arrangement has not been 
consummated and the advance in quotations has 
not been maintained. The steel and copper com- 
binations in like manner seem for the time being to 
have ‘‘ bitten off more than they can chew,” which 
is no matter for surprise considering the colossal 
magnitude of the schemes. Markets have got to 
grow up to them, and it may well be found that 
capitalising on the basis of the most prosperous times 
in recent years involves a certain amount of disap- 
pointment and disillusion. 

The De Beers and Rand Mines financial pro- 
posals, dazzling as they are by virtue of the amounts 
involved, have not had quite the effect anticipated by 
their promoters in stimulating dealings in the shares of 
the companies. The advance in price preceded the 
announcement, and in the case of the former company 
the shareholders have been ungrateful enough to 
employ themselves rather in figuring out what the 
profits of the founders will represent than in congratu- 
lations on the improvement in their own positions. 
The splitting of the £5 shares into Preferred and 
Deferred moieties, the former to carry 40 per cent. 
interest, is to be accompanied by the distribution of 
£,400,000 undistributed profits ; while 200,000 new De- 
ferred shares are to be created, of which 50,000 are to 
be offered to the existing shareholders by a pro rata 
allotment and the balance to the life governors, Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit, and Rhodes, in commutation of their 
existing rights under the trust-deed of the company. 
Their participation in profits has hitherto varied from 
£145,000 to £160,000 a year, while at current market 
valuation the new shares to be given would represent 
well over a million sterling for each of the fortunate 
recipients. The market view is that the desire to 
capitalise profits is not a good indication as to the 
stability of the property. Both this and the Rand 
Mines ‘ splitting” scheme have to be confirmed at local 
meetings, and no opposition is, under the circumstances, 
probable. The work of reopening gold mines in the 
Transvaal is making good progress, and the results are 
evident in the increasing output shown in the monthly 
returns. The market, however, has failed to respond 
to any great extent, chiefly owing to realisations from 
Paris, where the situation, owing to recent Bourse 
losses, is obviously worse than had hitherto been 
expected. All the securities in which French holders 
are interested have been again pressed for sale, and 
the realisations are apparently not yet completed. 
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The reorganisation of the Mexican National Rail- 
road finances, including the provision of new capital 
for the purpose of changing the line from 3 ft. to the 
standard gauge, as announced by Messrs. Speyer 
Bros., will be regarded with much interest by the 
neighbouring companies. American railways in the 
Eastern States, hitherto restricted in their means of 
communication with Mexico by the diversity of gauge, 
are obviously about to make further bids for traffic. 
The Mexican Central line, save for its outlet at Tam- 
pico, is mainly worked in connection with the American 
roads in the Pacific States, and considerable changes 
will result from the movement now inaugurated on 
behalf of the Mexican National Company. Rumours 
are revived as to a consolidation of all the leading lines 
in the Republic under American auspices, 


E. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


LOTTER’S EXECUTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Dear Sir,—May I call your attention to Chapter 
LXVII. of Waverley, in which Waverley tries to interest 
Colonel Talbot in Fergus Meclvor. Colonel Talbot refuses. 
“* Justice,’ he said, ‘ which demanded some penalty of those 
who had wrapped the whole nation in fear and in mourning, 
could not perhaps have selected a fitter victim. He came 
to the field with the fullest light upon the nature of his 
attempt. He had studied and understood the subject.’ 
. &c. ‘I repeat it,’ said the colonel, though 
Heaven knows with a heart distressed for him as an in- 
dividual, that this young gentleman has studied and fully 
understood the desperate game which he has played. He 
threw for life or death, a coronet or a coffin; and he cannot 
now be permitted with justice to the country to draw stakes 
because the dice have gone against him.” 

Sir Walter Scott made the following comments on this 
conversation : 

“ Such was the reasoning of those times, held even by 
brave and humane men towards a vanquished enemy. ez 
us devoutly hope that, in this respect at least, we shall 
never see the scenes, or hold the sentiments, that were 
general in Britain sixty years since.” 

These were the sentiments of Sir Walter Scott in 1814, 
the year before Waterloo. Lotter was executed in 19gor. 


Yours truly, 
E. S. B. 


SIENA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Dear Sir,—May I be allowed to say, with all due 
deference, that I cannot but see a serious “ Geschmasksverir- 
rung” in your reviewer's statement that “the blue and red 
garments of Umbria seem only filthy rags compared with 
the amber drapery of the Assumption in the Church of the 
Carmine.” This picture he alludes to, and which has per- 
haps entranced him beyond measure, is, by the way, not 
by Bernardino Fungai, as he opines, but by Pacchiaretto, 
a secondary artist known to have imitated Umbrian art. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours most obediently, 


LoutsE M. RIcHTER. 


REVIEWS. 


MATHEMATICAL LAW IN 


WORLD. 


THE SPIRITUAL 


MATHEMATICAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Eustace 
Miles, M.A. London: George Bell and Sons. 


1901, 


AttHouGH Mr. Miles hints that the darker and more 
abstruse truths of higher mathematics might be a light unto 
our path through the spiritual world, his illustrations are 
more especially drawn from certain elementary truths about 
the relations of quantities which are appreciable by the 
humblest intelligence. Thus he points out that the forma- 
tion of a character is like a sum of addition, in which the 
repetition of certain acts can no more fail to have a certain 
effect than the adding of three 2’s make 6. Now, we 
question whether there is not already too strong a tendency 
to reduce thought to algebra, to make symbols think for us, 
and we would rather discourage the attempt to make moral 
uniformities intelligible or to ascertain them in the first 
place by such methods. Abstract thinking is a hard thing, 
and there is no royal road. Further than that, we beg 
leave to doubt whether, as a symbol, the particular symbol 
employed is the best to illustrate such a moral truth by 
something true of another mode of being. Why not, ¢.¢., 
represent the moral choice as the result of conflicting 
forces? But, even so, there would be an element of error, 
because what is conceived in a higher category cannot re- 
ceive justice from the terms of a lower. ‘To compare the 
growth of a character to the growth of a flower is not quite 
satisfactory for the character, and the flower is higher in the 
scale of existence than a quantity or a mass. We think 
Aristotle somewhat of a pedant when he tells us that virtue 
is a mean between excess and defect, and are glad 
that he recognises that in another way virture is no 
“mean,” but an excess in a certain direction. Per- 
haps Mr. Miles is happier in his application of the 
arithmetical feat of cancelling. If something be struck 
off from one side of an equation an equal quantity must dis- 
appear on the other, unless the equilibrium of the equation 
is to be disturbed. Similarly we are led to believe that 
God “ cannot” forgive us our “ debts unless we forgive our 
debtors.” We suppose that by “cannot ’ Mr. Miles means 
that the liberation of our own souls is casually connected 
with the forgiveness of others, and that such a connection 
(to use a well-known phraseology) “ flows as a necessary con- 
sequence from the eternal nature of God.” 

We honestly confess that we cannot follow Mr. Miles’s 
argument about the spiritual significance of the “law of 
proportion.” There is a reference to “ casting bread upon 
the waters” ; but the return is not guaranteed by the terms 
of the law of proportion: they could only ensure a_re- 
turn bearing a certain relation to the outlay, but not 
the existence of a return. Here we _ go back 
to the Ethics, and suggest that there is a region in 
which the law of proportion may , be applied with 
advantage. It offers a formula that is at least intelli- 
gible for certain forms of justice. Whether, then, it 
is universally applicable is an open question ; and there are 
those who appeal to the authority of the book which Mr. 
Miles accepts to show that the formula breaks down con- 
spicuously in certain cases. The employés who grumbled 
because they only received every man a penny, when they 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, appealed to 
suchaformula as expressing their notion of justice. Their 
employer, however, held that no wrong had been done 
them (any more than wrong is done to a loyalist by the 
forgiveness of a rebel). 

We would suggest that Mr. Miles should overhaul his 
notions of analogy. It is not hard to quote a well-known 
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case where a tempting analogy has led a philosopher to 
identify things which our mortal experience only entitles 
us to keep asunder. 

Schopenhauer seems to have meant by will something 
of which a human will was one, and the material attraction 
of material particles another, manifestation. The suggestion 
thus set up would lead us, on one hand, to regard human 
wills as less spontaneous, more uniform, and gravity as some- 
thing less of an unconscious force than both are commonly 
supposed to be ; the notion rested on a bold analogy which 
helped Schopenhauer, he thought, to satisfy the philosophic 
impulse towards unity. So, too, the authors of the Uzscen 
Universe advanced a speculation that all human acts—just 
as on one side they liberated certain forces in the seen world 
and had a permanent effect on the nervous system, helped 
te accumulate a certain “ mass,” or “force,” or tendency in 
the unseen universe, perhaps.a structure, that would be use- 
ful to us after death. The influence of their physical studies 
is obvious in this view. This train of thought should lead 
us to the conclusion, not that the laws of what provisionally 
we may call the spiritual world are “mathematical” or 
“ physical,” but that they are laws, or that the dealings of 
human souls among themselves are under a moral order. 
In this connection we remember a well-known Anglican 
theologian developing a theory that even as Bacon counsels 
us to conquer nature by obeying her, so we may control the 
resources of the “ spiritual world” by obeying its laws. On 
this principle it is probable that a Baconian Christian would 
never pray for the victory of anarmy. That there is such a 
thing as “ cause” and law in the spiritual world should not 
dismay but reassure us, and though there be such an 
infinite diversity of human character that we can rarely pre- 
dict with safety what course any man will take, and we feel 
that “uniformity” here is as paradoxical as in the realm of 
nature, yet the marks of a system here and there are those 
tokens that we are not left alone, but that a system of know- 
ledge and a rule of conduct are possible whereby we are 
rescued from utter scepticism. 

H. M. C. 





AN OLD TAVERN. 


THE Book OF THE CHEESE: Being Traits and Stories of ‘‘ Ye 
Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office-court, Fleet-street. 
Compiled by the late T, W. Reid. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, Price 2s. 


THERE is a little reflection which springs to the mind when 
cne hears, as one continually is doing, the praise of the old 
inns and taverns of England; and that is, that if anybody 
really wanted them they would be there. It is an amiable 
instinct of the world, no stronger now than it was in Aris- 
tophanes’ time, to worship ancestors and everything con- 
nected with them, and the places where they carried on the 
all-important rites of eating and drinking naturally stand 
very high in our sentimental esteem. Charles Dickens 
knew all about the old inns and taverns as they ought to 
have existed. The Maypole and the Dragon, and the Six 
Jolly Fellowship Porters, with many more, represent the 
ideally perfect house of entertainment which Dickens built 
up in his mind from a long experience of the stuffy, dirty, 
and generally poisonous establishments of a time when 
“sanitation” was unknown and the only thing more 
dreaded than a bath was fresh air. All that Mr. 
Pickwick and his peers asked of an inn was that 
it should be “snug,” that the rooms should be 
small, that the landlady should be of prepossessing 
appearance, tuat red blinds should intercept what suspicion 
of air could creep through the hermetically-fastened win- 
dows, that the maximum amount of smell from the kitchen 
should pervade the rest of the house, and—most indis- 


pensable—that each man should drink a great quantity 
of warm brandy and water immediately on crossing the 
threshold. Most of a guest’s time, indeed, in the old inns 
was passed in a vinous trance, which made all seem de- 
lightful. To-day we live and dine, when we travel about, 
in large rooms full of good air, we insist on tolerable drain- 
age and some kind of facilities for washing, and if we grow 
tipsy we are put out. The convention of good living is 
utterly changed. To take one side of it alone—the Pick- 
wickians and their forerunners drank without intermis- 
sion; each considerable event of the day was celebrated 
with a potation ; they made nothing of appearing pleasantly 
but unmistakably in liquor before ladies. | Could some 
genie have snatched them through seventy years, and set 
them down in one of the large restaurants where men of 
their position habitually dine to-day, they would have 
trodden upon their own feet with bewilderment, and refused 
flatly to believe their senses. “Englishmen,” they would 
have exclaimed, “and Englishwomen dining by scores in 
a great decorated place the size of a ball-room! No warm 
brandy and water! No hearty old boys shouting and 
swearing at the top of their voices! Lamentable decline— 
funereal scene! It is, indeed, a changed England.” Well, 
it is. 

It is possible that we lose as much as we gain. With 
fresh air, and without a plebeian uproar, there might 
still be jovial and sympathetic relations between the host 
and his patrons, there might be absence of restraint and of 
ostentation, fellowship among guests, and kindliness towards 
servants, as there was in the old taverns. Where do we find 
these things now? A stranger who has the advantage of 
an American accent or a taste for profuse personal ornament 
receives, as a rule, much better treatment, which only means 
a humbler degree of servility, at the great hotels and 
restaurants than another less fortunately gifted. And it is 
the welcome thought ‘of what was good and companionable 
in the atmosphere of the old houses that rings their memory 
with light, and draws men to the few places still managed in 
something a little like the ancient way. The popularity of 
the Old Cheshire Cheese, whose history lies before us, 
depends entirely on the efforts which are made to. keep 
the eighteenth-century appearance and habits of the place 
as alive as may be in an age which has passed irrevocably 
beyond them. Old Samuel Johnson’s “fury of innova- 
tion” has run a prodigious course since his day. _Lon- 
doners are fond of an occasional visit to the “ Cheese ”— 
the house has of course its habitués as well—the Johnson 
Ciub often meets there, and the good American’s pilgrimage 
is incomplete without a visit to the hallowed haunt of the 
old Tory who called his forefathers a nation of convicts 
and would have had them all hanged. There is a good deal 
of healthy play-acting spirit about the Cheshire Cheese, 
with its huge pantomime pudding (Johnson would not have 
cared for it; it is made of fresh meat, among other things), 
its sawdusted floor and quaint furniture, its bowls of punch 
and its long clay pipes. It flourishes, as so well kept a 
house should do, and the longer it continues, if only as a 
memorial of Johnson, the better for our brand-new City of 
London. 

E. C. 





STRUCTURAL ZOOLOGY. 


A TREATISE ON ZooLocy. Edited by E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 
Part IV. The Platyhelmia, Mesozoa, and Nemertini. By 
W. Blaxland Benham, D.Sc., M.A, London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1901. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS—ZOoLOGy. An Ele- 
mentary Text-book. By A. E. Shipley, M.A., and E. W. 
MacbBride, M.A., D.Sc. Cambridge: University Press. 
1901, 


THEsE two books are essentially intended for the use of 
workers, though of different grades. The series planned 
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by Professor Lankester—the “ Oxford Zoology,” as it has 
been called—appeals chiefly, if not entirely, to professional 
zoologists, who need to have the latest results of scientific 
investigation brought together in a compendious form, with 
short but adequate elucidatory comments by writers of re- 
cognised authority. In this respect it Jiffers from the 
Cambridge Natural History, which is intended for an 
educated public without special scientific training, and not 
necessarily acquainted with scientific terminology. To each 
of these series Professor Benham is a contributor, which 
shows the difficulty the respective editors have to encounter 
in endeavouring to choose contributors only from graduates 
of their respective universities. And other cases might be 
quoted. 


Though consisting of little more than 200 pages, 
Professor Benham’s contribution to the series is a 
monument of patient labour. Of the six chapters of 
which it is composed four are devoted to the classes which 
make up the phylum Platyhelmia, or “ Flat Worms”; one 
treats of the Mesozoa, which van Beneden established as a 
separate grade imtermediate between the Protozoa and the 
Metazoa; and the last discusses the Nemertine worms. 
First comes a review of the nomenclature and grouping of 
the Flat Worms, from the days of Linnzeus, who associated 
with them his genus Lumbricus of whicn the common earth- 
worm is the type, and the leeches, down to the present day, 
when they are constituted as a distinct phylum of the Meta- 
zoa, and restricted to the turbellarian worms, the flukes, 
and the tapeworms, with van Beneden’s Mesozoa, which are 
here considered as “ probably degenerate forms.” All these 
are legitimately supposed to be descended from a common 
ancestor. Just as, years ago, the editor of this series 
pictured a schematic mollusc, his “ Archimalakion,” 
as the hypothetical ancestor of the Mollusca, so now Pro- 
fessor Benham pictures an ideal generalised Platyhelminth 
as the possible ancestral form. It is suggested that the 
common ancestor of the classes of this phylum must have 
been closely connected with the Coelentera by means of 
intermediate forms, of which we know nothing; and this 
suggestion is strengthened by reference to the fact that 
Anton Lang had already pointed out the resemblance of 
the ciliated lobes of the polyclad larva to the rows of 
swimming plates of the Ctenophora, of which Hormiphora 
plumosa is a well-known representative all round the British 
coast. This hypothetical ancestor is pictured as marine in 
habitat, flattened and oval in shape, covered with cilia, so 
that it could travel freely, with true mesodermal tissue in 
place of the mesogloea of the Coelentera, but having no 
definite coelom or body cavity surrounding the alimentary 
canal. The turbellarian worms have retained the free- 
swimming habits, and with them the ciliated epidermis as a 
means of locomotion. This the parasitic flukes and tape- 
worms have lost ; and in its place have developed a whole 
armature of hooks and suckers, by which they can affix 
themselves to the internal organs of the various hosts they 
infest. 


Between the turbellarians and the parasites is a class 
that, to some extent, partakes of the characteristics of both. 
In some members of this class the locomotory cilia are not 
lost, though these animals live on the surface of fresh- 
water animals, and in relinquishing a free-swimming exist- 
ence have taken the first step on the downward road that 
leads to parasitism. They anchor themselves to their hosts 
by means of a sucker. This class leads to the Trematoda, 
containing true internal parasites, living in batrachians, 
fishes, and the higher animals, including man. One, Bilharzia 
haematobia, is very common in Africa, and it has been esti- 
mated that in some parts nearly half the inhabitants are 
infested. The intermediate host is a tiny crustacean, in 
which the larva of the parasite encysts itself, and host and 
parasite are swallowed in drinking water. Further develop- 
ment takes place in the human body, and the parasites take 
up their home in the veins of the abdominal region. Euro- 
peans suffer but little from these pests, probably because 
they are careful as to the purity of the water they drink. 


The life-histories of many of these parasitic forms are 
given. That of the liver fluke (Distomum jhepaticum), the 
cause of sheep-rot, is of special interest. It was hinted at 
by Gesner in the middle of the sixteenth century. He says 
it had been noticed in France that in the livers of sheep 
which had eaten certain plants growing by the water side 
small leech-like animals were found, and that the same word 
“duva” was used for the plant and the disease. In Eng- 
land, we may remark, there was the same idea that the 
disease was due to eating marsh plants. The marsh penny- 
wort (Hydrocotyle vulgaris) was said by Gerarde to cause 
this disease in sheep, and it is still known as “ sheep-rot,” 
“ fluke-wort,” and “ white-rot.” The life history has now 
been fully worked out. The free-swimming larva bores its 
way into a pond snail (Zimnaeus truncatulus), where it passes 
through two stages of development before leaving this inter- 
mediate host. The “ cercaria,” as it is now called, swims 
freely, but soon leaves the water, attaches itself to a blade 
of grass, and secretes an envelope which completely covers 
it. This envelope or cyst is swallowed with the grass by 
sheep, the cyst is dissolved in the stcmach, and the young 
fluke set free to come to maturity in the bile duct. The 
eggs are expelled from the body, and washed from the 
droppings by rain or flood. Hence the prevalence of “ rot” 
in wet seasons, which allow of the hatching out of the eggs 
and extend the range of the intermediate hosts. 

The parasitism of the tapeworms has led to the oblitera- 
tion of the alimentary canal at all stages ; and to the loss of 
dennite sense-organs, as well as the ciliated covering of the 
epidermis in the adult. | These worms must have been 
known from a very early period; and it is probable that 
Moses was acquainted with them, for the pig, the rabbit, 
and the hare (peculiarly subject to infestation by these 
parasites) were forbidden to the Jews for food. The story 
of the establishment of the relation of the bladder worm, or 
hydatid, to the segmented worm is told at length ; and the 
bearing of the life-history of the cestoids on Steenstrup’s 
theory of the alternation of generaticns is discussed, with 
the conclusion that, in this case, anatomical facts do not 
seem to support it. 


In dealing with the Nemertine worms a central type 
(Cerebratulus) is chosen, no doubt from the fact that it is 
abundant and easily obtained for purposes of study. The 
phylum is well represented round the British coast, forty 
species having been recorded, including Zineus marinus, 
well-known to readers of G/laucus from Kingsley’s de- 
scription of the swallowing of a tiny fish by a worm of this 
species which he kept in his aquarium. The classification 
adopted is that of Biirger, in his monograph in 1895, which 
is founded on the relation of the nervous system to certain 
tissues in the body wall, and which has displaced that of 
Hubrecht, principally based on the characters of the pro- 
boscis, which he considered their most distinctive organ. 
It is often armed with stylets, and is not only employed for 
the capture of prey, but also for burrowing and locomotion. 
Due reference is made to Hubrecht’s suggestion that in the 
Nemertines various organs of the Chordata are represented 
or even anticipated in a humble fashion, but without any 
expression of opinion. The volume needs no recommenda- 
tion: it is a necessity to all serious workers on the groups 
treated of. The systematic side is up to the high level of 
the volumes of the series previously published. The his- 
torical survey will save time which would be spent in 
searching through old literature, while the addition of a 
key-word indicating the subject dealt with in a particular 
paper adds considerable value to the bibliography. 

Mr. Shipley and Professor MacBride have produced a 
good little text-book, intended, as they say in their Preface, 
for students with no previous knowledge of the subject. 
The examples given of the various groups are selected 
mainly from the British and North American faunas; and 
the authors disclaim any intention of so treating the sub- 
ject matter as to make their work correspond with any of 
the “numerous syllabuses and schedules issued from time 
to time by various boards of examiners.” The description 
of structure of adult forms of recent animals are lucid, but 
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brief, and in very many places there is an endeavour to show 
that structure is the outcome of habit and function. 
The introductory chapter deals with the fundamental dis- 
tinction between animals and plants; the nature of proto- 
plasm, and the chemical changes it undergoes; movement, 
growth, and reproduction ; heredity and variation ; zoology, 
with its many branches ; and the origin of species. The 
number of phyla, or isolated main divisions, recognised by 
the anthors, is larger than that usually adopted ; and the Flat 
Worms, Nemertines, Rotifers, and Nematodes are treated as 
senarate phyla of the Metazoa, because the authors are not 
satisfied they are true ccelomate animals, and it seems ‘o 
them more logical to consider these groups apart from the 
organisms which possess a body cavity surrounding the 
intestinal canal. A central type of each class in the various 
phyla is taken, and the structure described and illustrated. 
There is a short account of the habitat and habits, and the 
classification at the close of each chapter includes diagnostic 
descriptions of the larger groups. 

Although this book will not, we imagine, displace any 
of the recognised text-books, it may be used with advantage 
by students, for the reason that it treats each phylum much 
more fully than is usually the case; for the text-books, 
as a rule, deal only with types. It is of considerable value 
as a supplement to, not as a substitute for, oral teaching. 
This, no doubt, was the end the authors had in view in its 
composition, for they know by experience how difficult it 
would be for a student, however earnest, to carry out, 
unaided, the practical laboratory work here indicated. The 
cmission of all mention of the Gephyrean worms and 
Phoronis so well treated by one of the authors in 
Volume IT. of the Cambridge Natural History is a defect 
which should be remedied in another edition. 


H. §. 





DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


A MANUAL oF MepiciINnE. Edited by W. H. Allchin, M.D. Lond., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S.Ed. Vol. III.: Diseases of the Nervous 
System. London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 1901. 
4s, 6d. net. 


Tue diseases of the nervous system have 4 fascination pecu- 
liar to themselves. ‘The complex and far-reaching symp- 
toms by which they manifest themselves admit in many 
cases of an explanation so entirely in accordance with 
known anatomical and physiological facts that the site, and 
usually the nature, of the causative lesion can be ascer- 
tained with complete exactness; while in other instances 
their baffling variety and distribution are an urgent incen- 
tive to further research. From the point of view of science 
no branch of medicine is of greater interest, for in no other 
direction has the art of medicine derived such direct and 
substantial progress from the knowledge acquired in recent 
years in the sciences of anatomy and physiology ; but from 
the point of view of therapeutics we must still admit that 
the diseases of no other organ are sc little amenable to 
present methods of treatment. 

Modern research has entirely revolutionised our con- 
ception of the majority of nervous diseases. Only the 
grosser forms—such as abscess, tumour, hemorrhage, or 
meningitis—cause changes readily recognisable by the 
unaided eye in a post-mortem examination. The most 
elaborate analysis of symptoms, upon which the older 
investigators mainly depended for their knowledge of 
nervous disease, was inadequate to elucidate the situation 
or cause of nerve lesions in the absence of exact knowledge 
of the distribution and functions of the various collections 
of cells and fibres of which the brain and spinal cord are 
composed. Modern methods of histological and physio- 
logical research have done, and are doing, much to supply 
this deficiency, and the pathology of these diseases is 
becoming daily better known. So rapid has been the 


adyance made in the last few years in this direction that a 


student whose knowledge of the rer¥ous system in health 
or disease was derived from the text-books of ten or fifteen 
years back would find himself lost in an entirely new fomen- 
clature on opening a modern work such as the’ present 
volume of Dr. Allchin’s Manual of Medicine. 

An introductory chapter upon the general anatomy 
and physiology of the nervous system is now indispensable 
to any text-book of its diseases. Dr. Allchin could not 
have placed the task in abler hands than those of Pro- 
fessor Sherrington, who, in thirty-four pages, gives a 
thorough and up to-date compendium of his subject. The 
short space at his disposal has necessitated a conciseness 
which at times is extreme, but the chapter contains a 
masterly résumé of our present knowledge of the general 
physiology and anatomy of the nervous system. 

This introductory chapter is followed by a short con- 
sideration of the neurone in its relation to diseases of the 
nervous system from the pen of Dr. W. A. Turner. The 
neurone is the anatomical and physiological nerve unit, and 
consists of a nerve cell with the nerve fibres constituting 
its processes. ‘The nerve cells and their fibres are arranged 
in groups in which anatomical distribution and physio- 
logical function ate correlated, and this fact justifies their 
classification into “ systems.” Upon this basis is founded 
the only scientific classification of those diseases which are 
essentially degenetations of nerve structures. This classifi- 
cation is adopted, where practicable, throughout the book, 
and Dr. ‘Tutner follows it by an excellent table of the symp- 
toms caused by degetierative ptocesses affecting each nerve 
“system.” Organic diseases of the brain and its membranes 
are also treated by Dr. Turner. In the section on 
meningitis he shows his regard for the scientific study of 
disease by abandoning the older clinical and anatomical 
classifications, and adopting the modern and _ scientific 
method based upon the varieties of infecting bacteria by 
which the various types are caused. An excellent feature 
of the section conttibuted by Dr. ‘Turner is the inclusion 
of numerous tables of differential diagnosis of clinically 
allied conditions. The important subject of diagnosis of 
the situation of a lesion from its symptoms is considered 
in detail in a final section. 

Aphasia and allied defects of speech are treated by 
Dr. J. S. Collier in a separate chapter, and at considerable 
length. The physiological mechanism involved in the 
highly specialised function of speech or its ally, writing, is 
exceedingly complex, and its study seems likely to throw 
light upon our knowledge of the higher and more specialised 
functions of the brain; it has therefore received in the 
last few years a corresponding amount of attention. It is 
in keeping with the scientific character of the ‘present work 
that speech disorders should be treated with a length and 
detail out of proportion to their clinical importance. In 
an able and comprehensive article Dr. Collier has made 
full use of the valuable work that has been done on aphasia 
in the past few years, and especially of Dr. Bastian’s mono- 
graph. 

The consideration of the diseases of the spinal cord 
and its membranes has been entrusted to Dr. J. A. Ormerod. 
An introductory section upon the morbid anatomy of the 
cord is illustrated by some admirable drawings from micro- 
scopical preparations, stained by the Weigert-Pal method. 
A useful consideration of the general symptoms caused by 
disease of the cord precedes their jindividual treatment. 
The localisation of spinal diseases from their symptoms is 
embodied in an exhaustive table contributed by Professor 
Sherrington, who has himself done a great deal of work 
upon the subject ; this table materially adds to the value 
of the book as a work of reference. 

A section upon the diseases of the peripheral nervous 
system comes from the pen of Dr. Purves Stewart, who also 
contributes short articles upon lesions of the cauda equina 
and acute ascending paralysis, both subjects being rightly 
considered as occupying an intermediate position between 
affections of the central nervous system and those of the 
peripheral nerves. The cranial nerves are taken seriatim, a 
short anatomical account of the origin and distribution of 
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each preceding the description of the morbid conditions 
affecting it. In these anatomical accounts the most modern 
views are given, and the diagram of the connections between 
the facial and trigeminal nerves, modified from Leube’s 
figure, is admirably clear. The affections of the spinal 
nerves and their branches are similarly treated, while in 
the section upon multiple neuritis, which follows, a very 
useful table is included, giving the differential diagnosis 
between the atrophy of muscles following diseases of the 
spinal and peripheral nerves and of the muscles themselves. 

This concludes the consideration of those diseases of 
the nervous system which have been placed upon a definite 
pathological basis by their association with a primary struc- 
tural change in the nerve elements. But there still remain 
several maladies in which the results of pathological investi- 
gation have hitherto been negative. ‘They are grouped. in 
a. somewhat arbitrary way, as Dr. Collier points out in his 
introductory paragraphs, under the heading of “ functional ” 
diseases of the nervous system ; such a grouping is unscien- 
tific, though convenient, and we concur in the hope ex- 
pressed by Dr. Collier that “in the course of scientific pro- 
gress some of the diseases so included will be relegated to 
the position of organic diseases of known pathology.” ‘Their 
consideration is shared by Dr. Collier and Dr. W.S. Col- 
man, while the Editor contributes sections on headache and 
on some obscure disturbances of the “ trophic ” function of 
nerves. ‘The sections on headache, on hysteria, and on the 
tropho-neuroses are particularly interesting and suggestive, 
but we should have considered the vexed question of the 
pathology of chorea worthy of a more extended. considera- 
tion than that accorded to it. An interesting table serves 
to indicate the common varieties of muscular tremor and 
the diseases in which they appear. The volume is com- 
pleted by a useful chapter on medical ophthalmology, with 
two coloured plates, contributed by Dr. James Taylor, by a 
short consideration of the application of electricity to 
diseases of the nervous system by Mr. Bertram Abrahams, 
and by a wholly inadequate index. 

An excellent feature of the work is the handy and 
compact size of the separate volumes, which contrast 
favourably with the massive text-books recently published. 
For the student reading for the ordinary professional ex- 
aminations the subject is treated too elaborately to make 
the book other than a valuable book of reference for the 
elucidation of difficult points, though the tables and dia- 
grams are well worth his perusal. But for qualified men 
reading for the higher examinations or for scholarship work 
we know of no more suitable text-book on nervous diseases, 
and to such we heartily recommend it. But even for them, 
and still more for medical men anxious to keep their know- 
ledge of the subject up to date or to supplement it in any 
particular department ‘of the subject, the utility of the book 
would have been greatly enhanced by the addition of a 
bibliography to each section, or by far more numerous 
references in the footnotes to the classical monographs and 
original papers dealing with the various subjects discussed. 
A dozen extra pages devoted to this purpose would not 
have impaired the handy dimensions of the volume, while 
at the same time greatly increasing its utility to a large 
number of those who will consult it with interest and 
advantage. 

In conclusion, we heartily congratulate Dr. Allchin 
and his contributors upon the latest addition to his J/anual 
of Medicine. 

A. W. S. F. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A PoPpULAR HANDBOOK TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY, BRITISH 
AND Foreicn Scnoots. By FE. T.Cook. Macmillan and 
Co., London and New York. 2 vols., 10s. net each, 


THE republication in its amended form of this excellent 
handbook has been rendered necessary by the various 


changes that have taken place in the disposition of our 
national art treasures since the first edition of the work 
saw the light. It is not only that new masterpieces have 
been acquired, and that the relative importance of others 
has been considerably altered by modern expert opinion, 
but the increase of available space for their accommoda- 
tion has involved a wholesale rearrangement. Practically 
we have now two National Galleries, the one in Trafalgar- 
square, and the other, known officially as the National 
Gallery of British Art, or, more familiarly, as “ The Tate,” 
in Millbank. Both are under one control, and both there- 
fore fall within the scope of these volumes. Owing to the 
acquisition of the Tate Gallery, and especially to the fact 
of its recent enlargement to .twice the original size, the 
British School at Trafalgar-square has been very much 
thinned, practically all the modern pictures having been 
transferred to the newer building on the Embankment. 
As a result, space has been found for some two hundred 
new “old masters” (mostly foreign), and a few others 
originally in South Kensington. Then from the latter 
place the Chantrey pictures have found their way to the 
Tate Gallery, and by way of recompense the Museum has 
acquired a collection of British water-colour drawings 
from ‘Trafalgar-square. These few instances will at least 
suffice to show that the changes and transpositions have 
been manifold enough to justify the reappearance of Mr. 
Cook’s handbook. 

The work is in two volumes, devoted respectively to 
the British and Foreign Schools, and a sketch history of the 
collection’s growth is included in the introduction. In 
addition to the latter we would especially commend the 
prefatory notes to the Italian schools, and those to the 
Turner gallery in Trafalgar-square and the Watts room at 
the Tate. As regards the Italian painters and Turner, the 
late Mr. Ruskin has been called in as critic-in-chief, and 
Mr. Cook’s text is liberally annotated with extracts from 
the Master’s writings. ‘There are, of course, those to whom 
all, or nearly all, of this will be a mere re-statement of facts 
and opinions, but it must not be forgotten that the work 
is addressed to the general public, which as yet, alas! has 
not had time to read its Ruskin, or even to glean the 
history of the art institutions it supports. To such, it may 
be hoped, these books, which are less expensive and more 
concise than the standard works on the same subject and 
more readable than the official catalogues, will strongly 
appeal. At the same time we cannot help regretting that 
a slightly cheaper issue (the price of each volume is ros.) 
has not yet been found practicable. An extra sixpence or 
two is held to cover a maximum of indifference. ‘There exists, 
moreover, a large and fairly well-to-do class to whom the 
Netional Gallery is still, to all intents and purposes, that 
“European Jest” of which John Ruskin spoke—before 
the acquisition of the great Perugino. ‘They are those who 
ignore the fact that, if they like, they can talk about the 
quattrocentisti and cinguecentisti, instead of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century painters, as justifiably in Trafalgar-square 
as in Florence or Venice. ‘They are those to whom Art 
is the handmaiden of a Cook’s tourist ticket; they find 
nothing good in the places and pictures they can see every 
day of their lives. They are those who notice the arbi- 
trary omission of a Burne-Jones, a Whistler, and a Holman 
Hunt from the list of Chantrey pictures as little as they 
concern themselves about the strict terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest. They are those, in fact, who smile incredulously 
if told that we possess one of the finest collections—from 
& representative point of view—in the world. For such 
unregenerates we fear that Mr. Cook’s résumé of our Gal- 
lery’s history, his lucid summaries of the various continental 
schools, his general endeavour te make Art interesting for 
iiself as being a part of ethnology, his conscientious ad- 
justment of others’ adverse and favourable opinions—for 
such, we fear, Mr. Cook’s work will prove a lost labour of 
love. 

In the detail of these books there is little we care to 
quarrel with. The author has his preferences, we know ; 
they are mainly those of Ruskin ; but here he scrupulously 
represses them save occasionally when they leak out, as it 
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were, of their own accord. Thus he is far happier and more 
sympathetic in his comments on the painters of the Italian 
Renaissance than in those on other foreign schools or on our 
own. The Velasquezs, for instance, can scarcely be said to 
be “ of exceptional excellence in quality and of exceptional 
interest as illustrating the progress of his art”; even the 
recent Spanish exhibition at the Guildhall could teach the 
man in the street better than that. The Dutch and Flemish 
schools, again, are dealt with in terms of somewhat severe 
justice, whilst the fading generation of Academicians seems 
to govern his estimate of living British artists. But on the 
whole Mr. Cook is far more impartial than Ruskin or 
Chesneau or De la Sizeranne or many others whom he 
respectfully quotes, and the fact inclines us to respect the 
few preferences that he betrays. 





FICTION. 
Tue Ricut or Way. By Gilbert Parker. London: Heinemann, 
6s. 


THE Secret OrcHARD. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 6s. 


Mr. GILBERT PARKER is in Canada once again, and, as we 
understand from the preface, for the last time, in Z’he Right 
of Way. He has done some good work in his picturesque 
and sympathetic accounts of French-Canadian life, and we 
shall be sorry to have no more of them. We feel this 
especially after reading in this novel the study of the village 
life of Chaudiére, that simple, self-sufficing community, 
with its admirable portraits of the seigneur, the curé, the 
notary, the grocer, and the tailor. It is a charming bit of 
work, altogether redeeming the florid and rather extravagant 
tale in which it finds a place. 

For “ The Story of Charley Steele and Another,” as the 
sub-title of The Right of Way has it, though vigorous and 
interesting, seems to us to violate probability too grossly and 
to be too superficially idealistic to be in any way a great 
novel. The chief interest of the tale may be briefly shown. 
Charley Steele was a brilliant barrister who found a great 
part of his inspiration in the bottle. He was a cynical, super- 
cilious fellow whose attitude towards life is symbolised in 
the interrogative eye-glass or, as Mr. Parker calls it, monocle, 
which, when not in his eye, he is always feeling for in his 
waistcoat. “ Another” is also Charley Steele, but after he 
has been knocked on the head and thrown into the river 
by some river-drivers whom his manners had offended. 
But it is a new Charley that has come to life again. Having 
been saved from the river by a murderer whose acquittal he 
had secured, he is carried off into the mountains by Chau- 
diére. There he remains for some months quite uncon- 
scious of the past, till a great doctor brought to him by the 
curé performs an operation that restores his memory. He 
comes to life again to discover that his wife has married an 
old lover, and that his brother-in-law has allowed him to be 
accused of misappropriating trust-money. He resolves to 
begin life afresh, and apprentices himself, as Charles Mal- 
lard, to the tailor of Chaudiére. Here he becomes a most 
estimable person, charitable, brave, modest, even temperate. 
He does not, however, share the creed of those around him. 
How this lack of faith nearly brings him into great trouble, 
how he falls in love with Rosalie Eventurel, and what this 
love does for him may be found fully described in the book 
itself. 

There are certainly moments in this story when Charley 
seems to be a clear, consistent, upstanding figure. These 
are chiefly in the passages where we are shown his intellectual 
side almost exclusively, as when he is attempting to defend 
himself against a charge brought against him by the abbé 
without revealing his true identity. But, as a rule, we find 


him vague and unconvincing—a superhuman rogue before 
his Lethean bath, a superhuman hero after it. His 


“him. 


emotional relations puzzle us. What, for example, did he 
really feel towards his wife, for whose sake he seems 
originally to have been prompted to forego justifying his 
honour before the world? How did his feeling for her 
correspond with his feeling for Rosalie ? However, even 
if, after reading the book, it will be found difficult to answer 
these and similar questions, we do not think that those whe 
like a strong and rather melodramatic story, written with 
some intellectual vigour and placed in a charming setting, 
will regret having read it. 

Whether Zhe Secret Orchard was originally written as 
a play or as a novel we do not know, but we feel fairly con- 
fident that it was planned as a play. Its merits and its 
defects are those of a work written for the stage. It aboun-ls 
in strong and effective “ situations,” but its characterisation 
is conventional and full of exaggerations. The dialogue 
is always rather highly pitched and, though we can imagine 
its being emotionally appealing when actually spoken, is 
never intellectually convincing. On the whole, we feel that 
we should prefer it ay a play. 

However, those who have not the opportunity of seeing 
the play will find the novel a very moving and impressive 
piece of work. It tells the story of a certain Duke of Cluny, 
“the last of the Stuarts,” who possesses the Stuart attrac- 
tiveness and the Stuart untrustworthiness. He is not a good 
husband to his saintly and adoring wife, though she does not 
know it. When the minister, Favereau, the old friend of 
both of them, takes him to task he tries to justify his 
“ pleasures without a morrow, without a memory.” 

_ “The glass of wine a man drinks in good company, the 
jest forgotten in the laughter, the merest nibble at the for- 
bidden fruit, the fruit that grows in that secret orchard 
which every man (I mean every man of the world, of our 
world) has at the back of the open garden of his life—why, 
Favereau, the very savour of that wild apple, tart and in- 
ferior as it is, is sometimes needed to bring a man to a right 
understanding of the value of better things.” 

However, he is inclined to be more than usually peni- 
tent when Favereau lashes him for the treatment of his 
wife ; for his last adventure with the girl with the innocent 
mouth and the diabolical eyes has somewhat frightened 
He cannot realise whether, as M. le Chevalier, he 
has betrayed an innocent girl, or been himself lured into 
wrongdoing. He gives his word that this will be his last 
escapade. Shortly after he has told this story to Favereau, 
his wife comes into the garden, bringing with her an orphan 
child, the daughter of a rather notorious actress, whom she 
has adopted. 


“‘Favereau, peering through his glasses with anticipatory 
disapproval at the schoolgirl, was startled out of his placid 
mood of criticism by a frenzied clutch on his wrist and a 
whispering voice in his ear. The clutch was that of a man’s 
hand, ice-cold and wet; the voice was hoarse and unrecog- 
nisable, 

“*Stand before me, stand before me!’ it urged. 
let Helen see me. 


‘Don’t 
I—I feel as if I were going mad !’” 
The orphan was, of course, the girl of whom he had just 
been speaking. 

These are the elements of the problem that Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle deal with in The Secret Orchard. It 
would be unfair to reveal the plot further in a novel which 
depends almost entirely on the interest of the story. We 
need only add that the authors make it very exciting and 
very pathetic. 

LR. F. O. 





A very able novel by an American author with whose 
name we are unfamiliar is Zhe Story of Eva, by Will 
Payne (Westminster: Constable and Co.). It is the tale 
of a sad, almost sordid, life made beautiful by innate 
purity and simplicity. And it is not written by a mere 
sentimentalist with a facile and polished pen. Mr. Payne 
has a grip of character and a subtlety of intellectual insight 
almost equal to that of Mr. Henry James: It is one of the 
best novels whose interest is purely that o* character that 
we have read this year. 
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Mr.T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


*.* On receipt of a Post Card Mr. Unwin will furnish the 


address of a local bookseller where any of his Books may be 
examined. 








The Finest Art Book of the Season. 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. By L. Vittari. The 
Story of his Life, together with Seventy-five Reproductions 
of his Pictures in Tiaif-tone and Photogravures. In box. 

4l is. net. 

Giovanni Segantini is perhaps the only artist who succeeded 
in truly rendering the spirit and pathos of the High Alps. With 
little or no artistic education, save for a few courses in drawing 
at the Milan Academy, he owed his artistic development and 
success entirely to his own unaided efforts. His life as an artist 
was spent first among the “ Prealpi” of Lombardy, where he 
— the lives and labours of the peasants among whom he 
ived, and then among the snow-fields and glaciers of the 
Grisons. His pictures were kept in iron cases scattered about 
on the mountain side, and he went to work, nowat one, now at 
another, according to the effects. He worked in the open air 
summer and winter, even when the snow was several feet deep, 
and his colours froze as he laid them on the canvas. His last 
illness was contracted while ry his great triptych, which 
was to be the compendium of the life of man and animals and 
nature in the Alps. His death was a great loss to art, for he 
was but forty years of age when he died; and to Italy, for he 
was undoubtedly one of her greatest modern painters. The 
wey of his life and works is set forth in these pages by Mr. L. 

illari. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


November Issue. Price 6d. Contributed by 





H. G, WELLS. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Mrs. MARY E. MANN. A. G. HALES. 
S. L. BENSUSAN. WILLIAM BARRY. 


AND OTHERS. 


Uniform with “ The Heart of the Empire.” 
ALCOHOLISM: A Study in Heredity. By G. 
ARCHDALL Rep, M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E., Author of “ The 
Present Evolution of Man,” &c. Cloth, 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, and other 


Essays. By AuGustus Jessopp, D.D., Author of “The 
Coming of the Friars,” &c. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE EPOCH OF 


UNIFACTION. By Countess C: MARTINENGO CSARESCO, 
Cheap Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 














~ CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF Mrs. BRIGHTWEN’S BOOKS. _ 
WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS.— 
MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE.—INMATES OF MY 


HOUSE AND GARDEN.—GLIMPSES INTO PLANT | 


LIFE. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. each. 
LOUIS BECKE’S NEW BOOK, 
YORKE THE ADVENTURER. By Louis Becxe, 


Author of “ By Rock and Pool,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library.) 6s. 


THE WOULDBEGUODS. Being the Further Ad- 
ventures of the Treasure Seekers. By E. Nesnit, Author 
pe _ Unlikely Tales.” With many Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt, 6s. 


A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James Baker, Author 
/ of “ John Westacott,” &e. Second Edition. Cloth, 6s. 
A New Large Edition Just Ready. 


A JILTS JOURNAL. By Rita, Author of ‘Vanity, 


the Confession of a Court Modiste,” &e. 6s. 








THE BOURGEOIS. ~ By H. De Vere STacpoo.e. 
ee las 
OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF 
THE ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. Tavin and J. G. VELDHEER, 

; Many Quaint Woodcuts, Cloth, 21s. 


1s. Paper. 2s. Cloth. 
THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO 
ELIZABETH.—DE OMNIBUS. By Barry Pain.—THE 
GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD WICKENHAM. 
By Joun OLiIverR Hosses.—ANOTHER ENGLISH- 
WOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By Barry Pain. 
A New List, descriptive all of ¥r. Unwin'’s Autumn Books, is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address post free on application. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Messrs. NISBET & CO. 
HAVE JUST COMPLETED the FIRST EDITION of 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


A New Series, with Four New Dialogues, and with Eight fine 
Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. Extra Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

NOTE.—A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION, printed 
on large paper, of demy 8vo size, with Eighteen fine Illustrations 
by Mr. Christy, and with a beautiful binding specially designed, 
10s. 6d. net. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of Some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. By GABRIELLE FEST- 
ING, Author of “J. H. Frere and His Friends.” Extra 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a book you will read to the last word and thank the writer.”— 
ACADEMY. 








KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A UNION OF HEARTS. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“It may be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
fascinating tale.” —ScoTsMAN. is 
“Mrs. Hinkson’s agreeable writing is seen at its best in this simple and 


touching story, which can hardly be read without pleasure."— Patt MALL 
GAZETTE. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


6/= By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 6/= 


Extra crown 8vo 





‘It has been left for Mrs. Gurney to litt a veil from the child-life of Queen 
Victoria, which enables one to get a_know ledge ot Her Majesty's education such 
as no previous biographer has been in a position to furnish.”—ScoTsMan. 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL, 


WHEELS OF IRON. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 1 vol. 6/- 








LORD ROBERTS: a Life for Boys. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Illustrated. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Very attractive . . . The book is one which boys of all ages will 
readily devour.”"—WesrMtnsTER GAZETTE. 


a 
ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. 











A Story of Garibaldi’s Men. Written for Boys. By HER- 
BERT HAYENS, Author of “A Fighter in Green,” &c. 
Illustrated. Handsomely bound. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

“A thoroughly stirring story of war and adventure. . . 
a bit of romancing as has recently appeared.”—ScorsMan. 


THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE. 


A Historical Story of Huguenot ‘Days. By MARGARET 
COMRIE. Illustrated. Extra Crown, gilt top, 5s. 


It is as brisk 


~ Second Edition, completing 20,000, in the Press. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK 


MINGO. A Coloured Book for Children. By the author of 
‘The Story of Little Black Sambo.” In Decorative Cloth 
Binding. Super Royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. 
This little picture story-book is a companion to “ Little Black Samb 
has attained such great popularity, 
WORKS BY J. A. HOBSON. 
Fourth Large Edition. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
6 


ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 2 
“ Precisely the book most needed at the present juncture.” —Ecuo. 


“Such a_work, written in such a spirit, clearly demands serious and sober 
attention.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


. 
and Life. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
** This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, and 


which every social reformer would do well to study with care.”— MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, 


_ J NISBET & CO., Limited, 24, Berners Street, London. 
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The Giant’s Gate (Cassell and Co.) comes to us with 
the recommendation of being “Mr. Pemberton’s longest 
and greatest novel.” It is certainly very long. ‘The story 
is about a French General who became so popular as the 


‘representative of the army that the French people wanted 


to make him Emperor. It is also, like Pro Patrid, about 
an attempt to invade England, this time by means of a 
wonderful submarine boat. There is besides a “ strong love 
interest,” the General falling in love with an English girl. 
We cannot say that we find it very illuminating as a com- 
ment on the situation of affairs in France, very exciting as 
a tale of adventures, or very moving as a love story. But 
there are doubtless those to whom its topical character 
will appeal. 

In Zhe Black Mask (London: Grant Richards) we 
are reintroduced by Mr. E. W. Hornung to A. J. Raffles, 
the hero, if he may be so called, of Zhe Amateur Cracks- 
man. ‘These new memoirs of the “ Cricketer and Cracks- 
man” consist of a series of ingenious tales of villainy told 
from the point of view of the villain. The topsy-turvy 
sentiment of much of the book is a little troublesome at 
times, but there is sufficient entertainment in it for a rail- 
way journey—and big print. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A coop deal of space has been devoted by some Liberal 
journals to the political article at the end of the new number 
of the Edinburgh Review. In the absence of any review, 
monthly or quarterly, which exhibits any traces of 
Liberalism, the moderation of the Edinburgh is welcome. 
It is something, for instance, to have an admission that “the 
empire stands to-day in a position of great difficulty and 
some danger,” that “the Unionist Party is not happy,” that 
depression is the special note of the day, and that the war 
can hardly be described with truth as a guerilla war. ‘The 
article, indeed, contain many platitudes which could not be 
mistaken for aphorisms, and many statements which could 
not be mistaken for truths. “Home Rule has been killed,” 
is surely a bad reading of the political barometer ; and we 
should like to see evidence of the remark that attachment 
to the cause of the Union was admirably expounded up to 
the kast moment of 1885 by Mr. Gladstone himself ! On 
the other hand, the writer, evidently a Liberal Unionist, 
deals very faithfully with the Liberal Imperialists, telling 
them in plain language that Lord Rosebery’s appeal for help 
will not be answered, and shows that Liberal Imperialist 
criticism of the Government is “ almost microscopic.” As 
regards South Africa, the reviewer asks for truth instead of 
official news, and even has the good sense to observe that 
there has been “ too little rather than too much” criticism 
of the action of the Government and its agents. This, how 
ever, is not for Liberal Imperialists, though even they “ may 
do good work in strengthening Ministerial hands ” as against 
extremists. “The grand error of all, the blindness as to the 
consequences which racial war would bring upon South 
Africa and the Empire, they (the Liberal Imperialists) shared 
to the full with the members of Lord Salisbury’s Administra- 
tion.” On the whole, a very useful paper, which represents 
we think, very fairly the average view held by the more 
intelligent supporters of the Government. It is really 
typical of the half-hearted and muddle-headed, timid, and 
hesitating process of disillusionment which is gradually 
invading the thinking part of the population. “ Nothing 
fails like failure,” is the epitaph which will be written over 
the attempts of Unionist writers to support Unionist policy 
in South Africa in 1901 and 1902. Perhaps in time the 
failure may become associated with a certain initial failure 
to make the distinction between right and wrong, and with 
the failure renewed again and again to protest with courage 
at the moment when each downward step was taken into 
lower and lower deeps of barbarism and dishonour. 








UNIFORM WITH “THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY.” 
LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 


In ten volumes, blue linen, with morocco label, gilt lettered, gilt top; or blue 
linen, with artistic design by Paul Woodroffe, gilt top. Either style, 10s. 6d. net 
per volume. 

The unique series of 100 PHOTOGRAVURES here given include all the 
Notable Men and Women of the last Brilliant Epoch of Scottish National Life. 
By kind permission of the Hon, Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT, the whole of the 
fine collection of Portraits at ABBOTSFORD (never before reproduced) has 
been placed at the disposal of the Publishers. A complete list is given in the 
Prospectus. 

The Text adopted is that of the Revised Edition published in 1839, in Ten 
Volumes. The Corrections and Emendations which were made by Lockhart in 
the Condensed Life published in 1848 will be given in Footnotes. 

The paper and type are the same as used for the ‘‘ EDINBURGH 
WAVERLEY.” 

ORDERS now being received. 


SPECIMEN VOLUMES at the Booksellers. 


THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “ EDINBURGH STEVENSON.” 
THIS EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES, AND IS BEING 
- RAPIDLY EXHAUSTED. 


In 48 VOLUMES, buckram, red morocco label, gilt lettered, gilt top. Printed 
by Constable. In large type. On pure rag paper. Price 6s. per volume net. 
Each volume contains a photogravure frontispiece and a full and scholarly 

glossary. The portraits embrace about twenty authentic portraits of Sir Walter 

Scott (some never betore reproduced), Portraits of prototypes of characters 

and of historical personages portrayed in the Novels—a unique collection. The 

portraits in this edition and in the Edinburgh Lockhart have been selected by Mr. 

J. L. CAW, of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. . 


Volumes I.-XIL. now published. 
“Tt is an edition with which Ruskin would have been delighted.” —S¢. James's 


Gazette. 
SPECIMEN VOLUMES at the Booksellers. 





RE-ISSUE in four handy volumes, cloth, gilt tops, at 12s. 6d. net the set. 


THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 


TEXTS, NOTES, INDICES, GLOSSARIES, AND Mr. HENLEY’S 
ESSAY, all as in ORIGINAL EDITION. 
Photogravure Portrait as Frontispiece to each volume. 
“Tt is a rare satisfaction to say that we possess at last the definite final 
edition of Burns.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with twenty original Etch- 
ings by WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A., twelve authentic Portraits in photo- 
gravure, and Facsimile Reproductions of MSS. IS STILL ON SALE in four 
volumes, buckram, gilt tops, at 10s. 6d. each net. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED in Six Volumes at £3. 
NOW ISSUED in: Vol. of 1,764 pp. Cloth, ras. 6d. net ; half-bound, 15s. net 


THE ORDNANCE GAZETTEER 
OF SCOTLAND. 


An Accvrate and Graphic Description of Every Place in Scotland, Statistical: 
iographical, and Historical. 
Edited Ly FRANCIS H. GROOME. 
With Large Map of Scotland and Appendix giving 1901 Census. 
This New Edition contains the entire Text of the expensive Edition, 
with all the very full revisions of 1895 and later, 
«A monument of Scottish topography.”—Scofsman. 





Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net per volume. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE 
(ANNOTATED). 
General Editor—Protessor W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 


“We are sure that ror the ordinary reader Holy Writ has seldom been presented 
in so useful or attractive a guise.”—Westminster Gasctle. 

LEADING FEATURES— 

(1) Beautiful Pocket Volumes. 

(2) Authorised Version in large type. 

(3) Revised Version (by arrangement with the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities), very fully Annotated. 

(4) Introduction and Index to each volume. 

(5) Each volume complete in itself, with Map. 

(6) Printed at Oxford Press on pure rag paper. 

The volumes now ready are—MATTHEW, by Professor W. F. Slater, 
M.A.; LUKE, by Professor W. F. Adeney, M.A.; JOHN, by Rev. J. A. 
M’Clymont, D.D.; ROMANS, by Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A,; PASTORAL 
EPISTLES, by R. F. Horton, D.D. 


Any volume may be purchased separately. 








AN EDITION DE LUXE IN HANDY VOLUMES. 
LARGE TYPE. ANNOTATED. 


Price 2s. per volume net, 


THE WINDSOR SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D. 


The Frontispiece to each volume is in photogravure. The volumes are bound 
in cloth. gilt tops, with beautiful design in gold. Any volume may be purchased 
separately. 

The following volumes are ready :— 
HAMLET. 

CORIOLANUS. 
MACBETH. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


JULIUS CAESAR. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, Causewayside, EDINBURGH, 


OR ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERA- 


TION. By Wittiram Arcuer. With 33 Full-page Portraits reproduced 
from Woodcuts by Robert Bryden, Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


KING MONMOUTH: being a History of the 


Career of James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By ALLan Fea. 
With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle of Sedge- 


moor, and upwards of too Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
21s. net. 

MEN AND LETTERS. By Hersert Pavt. 
5s. net. [Fourth Impression now ready 


CHAS, DANA GIBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Education of Mr. Pipp.” Oblong folio (12 in. by 18 in.), 

20s. 

This is the new Gibson book for the year, and consists of a pictorial history 
of the life of a fascinating young widow, depicted in Mr, Gibson's most skilful 
style, with over thirty delightful new drawings which form the complete story of 
“The Widow.” This series, together with a selection from the artist's most 
recent and best work, make a most attractive volume of over ninety drawings, 
unsurpassed in beauty and brilliancy. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Mr. Gibson's Works will be sent post free on 
application. 








NOW READY. 


THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. 


By Professor Bertram Winpte. With nearly roo Illustrations by Edmund 
H. New. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe printed on Japanese vellum, bound in buckram, 
demy 8vo, and limited to 50 copies for sale in England and America, 63s. net. 





FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE: 


Letters on Things Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. By HEeLen 
Muman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With a Cover-Design by Edmund H. 
New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE WORLD’S DELIGHT. 


By Mary J. H. 
SkrineE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A book about children, and for children old and young. 


HORACE AT CAMBRIDGE, By 


Seaman. New and Revised Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS: 


By RICHARD BAGOT. 
THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. By the 


Author of ‘‘ A Roman Mystery” and ‘Casting of Nets.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


“An excellent novel." —Aorning Post. 


THE ARISTOCRATS. By the Author of “ Sena- 


tor North,” ‘* Patience Sparhawk,"’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By THOMAS COBB. 
SEVERANCE. By the Author of ‘ The Dis- 


semblers,” “ Mr. Passingham,” &c. Crown, 8vo, 6s. 


OWEN 








FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS. 
NEW VOLUME ILLUSTRATED BY 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
POPE’S RAPE OF THE LOCK. Demy 


16mo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


- Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Rendered into English Verse by Epwarpv FitzGeratp. With an Introduc- 
tory Note by F. B. Money-Courrs. Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 
1s. 6d. net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus of this Series will be sent post tree on application. 





THE LOVER'S LIBRARY. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. net; in leather, 2s, net. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


(Containing Sonnets from the Portuguese and 
Robert Burns.) 


: ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
THE LOVE POEMS OF 
SHELLEY TENNYSON 
BROWNING (R.) LANDOR 


THE SILENCE OF LOVE. 
By EDMOND HOLMES. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Bodley Head, Vigo-st., London. 








SCHOOLS. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Splendid Climate. 





Seaside, 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from Mr. GopFREY 
Jounson, 8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. G Resident and Visiting 


Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 


The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 


Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M, Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 
Principal, Miss E. THompson. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Miss Hickey (formerly G, P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Cotterr, L.L.A., 
receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 
Arm.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 





THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 


offered for this class of advertisement. 


THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Apply to— 


The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


3, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON, 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE. 
THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS PRINTED IN Ri:D. 
John XIV., 23. 
1s. 8d., 3 copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 
Why not write for Lists? They will be sent post free. 








STOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 
Under the above Fund will be delivered by the 


REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 


At UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
ON THURSDAYS 
(Beginning OCTOBER 31), at 8 p.m. 


SUBJECT: 


“MATTHEW ARNOLD AND SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS.” 


For terms ot admission apply to HON. SEC., University College. 





NDEX.—The Index of Vol. 


(new series) will shortly be ready, and will be 
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obtainable gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Mackennal (Alexander, D.D.), Sketches in the Evolution of English Congrega- 
tionalism. Carew Lecture for 1900-1901, 5s. James Nisbet. 

Smith (Rev. William Wye The New Testament in Braid Scots, Rendered by. 
6s, net. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 


VERSE. 


Barlow (George), To the Women of England, and other Poems. 5s. net. 
enry J. Glashier. 
Alford (Elizabeth M.), Poems by. 2s. 6d. nett. Elliot Stock. 
Buchanan (Robert), The Complete Poetical Works of, in 2 vols,, 128, Chatto 
and Windus, 


HISTORY. 
Stone (J. M.), The History of Mary I., Queen of England, as Found in the 


Public Records, Despatches of Ambassadors, in Original Private Letters, 
and other Contemporary Documents, ras, 6d, net. Sands and Co, 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
as > (Graham), The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Two vols., 25s. net. 
ethuen. 
Dictionary of National Biography, Edited by Sidney Lee. Supplement, Vol. III. 
How—Woodward, 15s. net. Smith, Elder. 


ART. 
Villari (L.), Giovanni Segantini, the Story of His Life, together with aoe Sve 
T. Fi 


Reproductions of His Pictures in Half-tone and Photogravure, ats. sher 
Unwin. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Biichner (Professor Ludwig, M.D.), Last Words on Materialism and Kindred 
Subjects, with Life of the Author by his brother, Professor Alexander 
Biichner, Translated by Joseph McCabe, 6s. net. Watts and Co, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Swan (Charles H., jun.), Monetary Problems and Reforms, 4s. G. P. Putnam's 
ns. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Human Nature and Morals according to Auguste Comte, with Notes IIlustra- 
tive of the Truths of Positivism, by John K. Ingram, 3s. 6d. A. and C. 


Black. 

Emerson (Ralph Waldo), Essays by, 1s. net. Grant Richards. 

Keats (John), Poetical Works of, 1s. net. Grant Richards. 

Eliot (George), Middlemarch: a Study of Provincial Life, 2 vols., 2s. each net. 
W. Blackwood. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by James Boswell, Esq., Edited by Arnold 
Glover, of the Inner Temple, with an Introduction by Austin Dobson, about 
100 illustrations by Herbert Railton, and many portraits, 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each 
net. ° nt. 

A History of Modern Europe from the Fall of Constantinople, by Thomas 
Henry Dyer, LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and continued to the end of the 
XIX. Century, by Arthur Hassali, M.A. Vol. III., 1576-1679, Vol. IV., 1679- 
1789. George Bell. 

The Com lete Works of Miguel de Cervantes, in 12 vols., Vol. V., Don Quixote, 
Vol. LIL, 1s. net. Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 

Jameson (Mrs.), Shakespeare's Heroines, with many decorative designs by R. 
Anning Bell, ‘“‘ Miranda's Library,” 5s. net. J. M. Dent. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Wright (Sophie), German Vocabularies for Repetition, arranged for use in 
schools by, 1s. 6d. Methuen. 

Botting (C. G., B.A.), Easy Greek Exercises, 2s. George Bell. 

Kenilworth, ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott's Continuous Readers,” Edited by E. S. Davies, 
M.A., 1s. net. A. and C, Black. 

a = J., M.A.), A Treatise on Elementary Statics, 7s. 6d. A. and C, 

lack. 

Thornton (G. H., M.A.), The Self-Educator in English Composition, Edited by 

John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., as. 6d, Hodder and Stoughton. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Djurklov (Baron G.), Fairy Tales from the Swedish of, Translated by H. L 
Brekstad, with Illustrations by Th. Kittelsen and Erik Werenskiold, anda 
Frontispiece by Carl Larsson. William Heinemann. 

The True Annals of Fairy Land, Old King Cole, Edited by J. M. Gibbon, Illus- 
trated by Charles Rebinnsa, 4s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 

Elson (Louis C.), Shakespeare in Music: A Collation of the Chief Musical 
Allusions in the Plays of Shakespeare, with an Attempt at their Explanation 
ont Derivation, together with much of the Original Music, 6s. net. David 

utt, 

John (Ivor, M.A.), Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore’ 
No. II., The Mabinogion, 6d. David Nutt. 

Zimmern (Heinrich, Ph.D.), The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis: ‘‘ The 
Ancient East,” No III,.1s. David Nutt. 

Pallander (Edwin), The Log of an Island Wanderer: Notes of Travel in the 

astern Pacific, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 

The Argus: Guide to Municipal London, 1921-2, Edited by Arnold Wright, 2s. 6d. 
‘London Argus” Office. 

Odell (Stackpool E.), Heads and How to Read Them: a Popular Guide to 

hrenology, 1s. C. Arthur Pearson, 

Cornish (F, Warre, M.A.), Chivalry: “Social England Series.” With twenty- 
seven Illustrations. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Hayden (Eleanor G.), Travels Round our Village : A Berkshire Book. Illus- 
trated » A L. Leslie Brooke, 7s. 6d. net. Archibald Constable. 

Wood (Walter), With the Flag at Sea. Illustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright, 
6s. Archibald Constable. 

Meakin (Annette M. B.), A Ribbon of Iron, 6s. Archibald Constable. 

Benson (Margaret), The Soul of a Cat and other Stories. Wm. Heinemann. 

Hayens (Herbert), Scouting for Buller, 3s. 6d. Thomas Nelson. 

Cameron (Verney Lovett, C.B., D.C.L_), Three Sailor Boys, or Adrift in the 
Pacific, 1s. 6d. Thomas Nelson. 

The Cape and its Story, or the Struggle for South Africa, by the author of 
‘Breaking the Record,” 2s. 6d. Thomas Nelson. 

Passmore (Rev. T. H., M.A.), Leisurable Studies. Longmans. 

Fountain (Paul’. The Great Deserts and Forests of North America, with a 
Preface by W. H. Hudson. F.Z.S., 9s. 6d. net. Longmans. 

Child's Own Magazine, Sixty-eighth Annual Vol., 1s. Sunday School Union. 

Young England, Twenty-second Annual Vol., 5s. Sunday School Union. 

Financial Annual of Japan, No. 1, Issued by the Department of Finance, Tokyo. 
Printed at the Government Press. 

The Quiver, Annual Vol., 1901, 7s. 6d. Cassell. 

Hall Jouglas B.) and Osborne (Lord Albert), Sunshine and Surf: A Year's 
Wanderings in the South Seas, with map of Route and 36 page illustrations, 
12s. 6d. A. and C. Black. 

Holland (Bernard), Imperium et Libertas: a Study in History and Politics, 
12s. 6d. net. Edward Arnold, 








FICTION. 

an my | (S. R.), A Man of Millions, 6s. Cassell. 

Walkey (S.), With Redskins on the War-path, 3s. 6d. Cassell. . 

Bullen (Frank T., F.R.G.S.), Deep Sea Plunderings : a Collection of Stories of 
the Sea, 6s. Smith, Elder, 

Wilson (Theodora), T’Bacca ress. 6s. Edward Arnold. 

Prévost (Marcel), Frédérique, Translated by Ellen Marriage, 6s. Duckworth. 

Haultmont (Marie), The Marriage of Laurentia, 6s. Sands and Co, , 

Becke (Louis), Yorke, the Adventurer, and other Stories, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Cleeve (Lucas), The Real Christian, 6s. John Long. 

Walker, Wm. Sylvester (‘‘ Coo-ee,”), In the Blood, 6s. John Long. 

Warden (Florence), The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton, 6s. John Long. 

Gallon (Tom), The Man who Knew Better: a Christmas Dream, illustrated 
by Gordon Brown, 6s. Archibald Constable. ; 

Capes (Bernard), Love Like a Gipsy: a Romance, 6s. Archibald Constable. 

McLaws (Lafayette), When the aed Was Young, illustrated by Will Craw- 
ford, 6s. Archibald Constable. 

Macnaughton (S.), The Fortune of Christina M‘Nab, 6s. Methuen. . 

Flandrau (Charles Macomb), The Diary of a Freshman: ‘ The Dollar Library,” 
4s. m. Heinemann. ; 

Esler (E. Rentoul), The Awakening of Helena Thorpe, 3s. 6d. S. W. Partridge 

Dawson (A. J.), Joseph Khassan: Half-Caste, 6s. Wm. Heineman 

— a. The Wealth of Mallertang: An Upland Tale, 6s, Chatto 
an indus, 

Zola (Emile), The Joy ot Life (La Joie de Vivre), Editel with a Preface by 
Etnest Alfred Vizetelly, 3s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. . 

Maartens (Maarten), Some Women I Have Known, 6s. Wm. Heinemann, 

Cleeve (Lucas), Mary Anne of Parchment Buildings, 6s. Digby Long. 

Burgin (G. B.), A Goddess of Gray's Inn, 6s. C, Arthur Pearson. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Atlantic Monthly, October, 1s. net. Gay and Bird. 

Edinburgh Review, October, 6s. Longmans. 

English Historical Review, October, ss. Longmans. 

Girls’ Realm, November, Bousfield and Co. 

Harmsworth Magazine, October, 34d. Harmsworth Bros, ’ 

Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society, January to March and April 
to June, 1901. 

Monist, 2s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Playgoer, October 15, 6d. net. Dawbarn and Ward. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S,. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 

On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “‘ ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 

December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 











.£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 


MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 
£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE ana VENICE. 
£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
ING PARTIES to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 
WALD. 


A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° onthe minimum monthly balances of 
© when not drawn below £100. ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
24 of o on deposits repayable on demand. 24 of 6 
OCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D. & J. B. 
Fraser, Ltp., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world. 
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“TH H SPHAK ER” 
OFFERS TO ITS READERS 


A GRAND COMPLETE HISTORICAL LIBRARY 


LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of 8S. only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 


56 VOLUMES, 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 

















By arrangement with the Publishers we are able A small Preliminary Payment of 8s. 
to offer this valuable Historical Library on most ad- A modified system of Monthly Subscriptions of 
vantagecus terms. The attention of our readers is | only 108, each. 
drawn to the special privileges offered; and each A Complete Set for little more than Half Price. 
purchaser, while incurring no liability other than the Upon a First Payment, the whole Library of 
obligation to pay for the set delivered, can avail himself | 56 vols., carefully wrappered and securely packed in 
of these advantages lined case, delivered to the Subscriber. 





STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE WORLD'S STORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CLOSE 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The Study and Research of the Historian, the Scholar, and 
the Professor, distilled and condensed into a vivid story. 





Written by Profusely Beautifully Handsomely 
Specialists. Illustrated. Printed. Bound. 





A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND, 
Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THENATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 
BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. l BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 
First payment 8s., and Sixteen further payments of | First payment 15s., and Fifteen further payments of 
10s, each. 2Os,. each. 


BY CASH PAYMENT. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, 28. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, 245. 





Free DELIVERY IN THE LONDON PosTAL District; OUTSIDE THAT DistRIcT AT PURCHASER’s Cost. 





On receipt of a post-card addressed to 


THE MANAGER, 
‘“ THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 


An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled ‘‘ BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 





Specimen copies of these books may be seen at 
“THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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SHOR t Sa SE ~© TRI P Ss | “The standard of highest purity.”—7%e Lancet. 


bac London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco House, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 
LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds .. .. ss. £40,000,000. 





Price 3d.; by post, 3d. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF OCTOBER 18 ISSUE. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK: 
Military Necessity. The Soldier and the Statesman. 
The ** Main Point.” Parties and the War. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F.C. G. 
The Old Feathers. Puzzle: Find the Premier. 
Afraid to Meet. The Christian Science School. 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 
A STAGE JEWEL. By Vernon Lee. 
THE STRONGHOLDS OF THE NEW AMEER. 
THE FUTURE OF ROTTEN ROW. Illustrated. 
THE ‘*HOOLIGAN” AND THE ARMY. 
TOMMY. By Ada Wallas. 
ALICE IN DIFFICULTIES, By “ Saki.” Illustrated. 
SOLDIERS IN GAOL. Sir John Leng’s Plea. 
THE WAY TO WASH. 
SPORT AND PASTIMES: With Rod and Gun—A Football 
Sketch. 
THE LIBRARY: 
The Causes of a Soldier's Ill-luck. 
A Book of the Week for the Bairns. 
Literary Notes and News. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 
A VISIT TO THE MUNICIPAL GAMES ROOM. 
CATCHING MALABAR PIRATES. By J. E. Paterson. 
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